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ABSTRACT - 

- Part of a series on state educational finances, this 
manual aims to help Texas educators, legislators, and* citizens 
understand school finance reforms by providing them with an overview 
of their state's public elementary and secondary education financing 
plan and by exploring selected issues in school finance* An 
introductory chapter traces the legal history of school finance 
reform in the 1970s, explaining the significance of Serrano v* Priest 
and other decisions* Chapter tvo reviews the Texas economy, the 
fiscal structure of its state and local governments, and the concept 
of fiscal effort- an chapter three the authors' describe state 'aid to 
Texas schools and discuss the three' programs Texas uses to equalize 
educational finance, including the' Foundation School Program, the 
Available School Fund, and state equalization aid. Exercises help the 
reader learn to compute how much funding each program supplies to 
school districts* The final chapter analyzes statewide disparities in, 
school districts 9 expenditures, wealth, and tax effort and compares 
district wealth with educational services* Appendices give additional 
Information for computing state aid, list federal aid to Texas . 
schools, and summarize recent legislative changes in the state aid 
plan* (Author /BW) * 
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ABOUT THtf INSTITUTE 

The -National Institute of Education directs a nationwide 
program of research and development in the field of education. 
Its mission is to promote equity and improve the quality of educa- 
tional practice. 

To achieve its mission, the Institute operates in three program 
areas: Teaching and Learning, 'Educational Policy and Organiza- 
tion, and Dissemination and Improvement of Practice. 

The Program on Teaching and Learning supports jpsearch on 
reading, writing, language learning, learning outside of school 
settings, reasoning, mathematics, effective teachingr educational 
needs of cultural and lfhguistic minorities, and testing. 

The Prbgram on Educational Policy and Organization examines 
issues dealing with finance, law, government, organization, and 
management in educatiort-in order to help people at the Federal, 
state, and local levels make better informed decisions. 

The Program on Dissemination and Improvement of Practice 
explores ways in which -teachers, administrators, and policymakers 
can best obtain and apply the results of educational research and « 
development. 4 

The Institute supports research through: Requestst/or Pro- 
posals" (RFP's), which deal with specific topics; grants '/Competi- 
tions, which cover broad problem areas; and the NIE unsolicited 
proposals program,- which s£eks taencourage participation in edu- 
cational research and*development by qualified persoi^'and groups 
not usually involved in research. " ft 
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* FOREWORD 

This publication is the result of a National Institute of* Education 
grant to the American Federation of Teachers. 

A "Guide" to Texas School Finance" is one ^of a series of handbooks 
prepared for use at Workshops designed to assist teachers, administrators, 

1 V 

legislators -and other interested parties in understanding and dealing with 

/ t 
the intricacies of school finance equalization plans in their states. In 

the past, these issues have been debated in relative isolation by a handful 

of experts. 

* States were selected. for analysis either because they are currently 

o 

undergoing significant changes in, their education finance systems or .because 
current with^f state disparities suggest that the development of new finance 
legislation is a topic of growing concern, Workshops, have , been conducted 
in California, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Michigan, -Missouri, Ohio, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Texas. _ N 

It^is our hope that through the dissemination of these handbooks, to a 
wider audience, people representing diverse points of view will be able. to 

A. ' ' • ' 

effectively talce part in the debates and decisions affecting the financing of 
our nation's schools. 



Lauren Weisberg s 
Project Officer 

Educational Finance 
Program 
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- * CHAPTER I *' 

' J- * ■ - . " INTRODUCTION 

School finance is the most basic educational issue.* for without proper 

financing our system of' public education cannot survive. Under the American 

federal system, the responsibility of providing for elementary and secondary 

education is reserved for the states. Tradieionally , most states. have delegated 

the largest ..part of t^i's responsibility to local government units, leaving thfem 

st ' also with the largest share of financial responsibility for public schools. 

^Since the nineteenth century, local property taxes have served as the major - 

•^source of revenue for public education. Unequal abilities to support public 

services and -different ideas on what constitutes appropriate local tax effort and 

spending levels have created wide disparities in educational expenditures per 

pupil aitfong local school districts in almost all states. It is tfiie existence 

< of these wide disparities in educational expenditures which has been the prime * 

f ■ 
factor behind the recent school finance reform movement. .. 1 

$ The school finance reform movement marked its beginning w^.th the land- 
mark case of Serrano" vs. Priest in California in the early 1970's. The 

i. 

California Supreme Court ruled that the state's public school financing^ system 
, "with its substantial dependence on local property taxes and resultant wide 
disparities*^ school revenue"* was in violation o,f the equal protection clause 
of both the California state Constitution and the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
U.S. Constitution. Ceritral to the Court's decision wrt^lts finding that equal 
educational opportunity was being denied fcfce young people of California be- 
cause under the state's s~chool finance plan the^quality of a child's education, 
* as evidenced by pejr pupil . expenditures , was '^uRttly dependent upon the wealth 
pf the, child's parents and* neighbors. Furthermore, the state's distribution -of 
vv «aid to districts on a uniform per pupil basis, regardless tf$ district wealth, 
only exacerbated the existing' disparities in school district educational 
offerings* The court also found that taxpayers, in poor districts could'not* 
"freely choose to tax (themselves) into an excellence" which their tax rolls 
could not provide. In its ruling, the court raised two fundamental issues: 

* . . * \ < 

* educational expenditure equity and tax burden equity. However, the overriding 



* y i * * 

.Serrano vs. Priest , 96 CoL.Rptr. 601, 487 p/ 2d 1241 (1>J1)' 
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Serrano vs. Priest. 
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concern of the court lay with achieving greater equity among school districts 
in spending for education. - < . 

Shortly after the original Serrano case (1971) , a federal District Court 
in Texas found 4:he Texas system of school finance to be Unconstitutional 'under 
the Fourteenth Amen<jment. On appeal, the Rodriguez vs. San Antonio case was * 
•heard by the U.S. Supreme .Court. In 1373, the ^Supreme Court -reversed the lower 
courts decision, finding >tha^ 1) education wa^ not a fundamental interest 
afforded protection under the Federal "Constitution (Fourteenth .Amendment) and 
2) there was no suspect classification of poor 'against w&om discrimination had 
been practiced - : The court maintained tha£ the, Texas school finance plan was 
structured so as to, preserve local autonomy over education and not to* promote 
wealth discrimination. Paramount to the Court's decision was a fear that a 
national mandate to reform stiate school^ finance laws would^ cause too great^ a- 
shift in the traditional distribution of powers among state and, federal* 
governments m the /field of education. * 

The impact of the RQdriguez decision was to effectively close the federal 
courts to any consideration of school finance reform. At the time of the 
decision, many reformers felt that the weight of such an opinion from the U.S. 
Supreme Court would negatively influence sState courts. Fortunately, the 
-Serrano * case remained unaffected by^ the U.S. Supreme Court's decision since 
it also was based, on an interpretation of the state constitution's equal 
protection clause. Dfespite the Rodriguez decisiori, litigation* based oji state, 
constitutionally grounds did continue in various states. 

Within a matjter of weeks after the Rodriguez decision, the New Jersey , 
' Supreme Court ruled in Robinson vs.. Cahill that New! Jersey's plan for public 
school financing violated that state's constitution ^because the plan failed 
to provide for a "thorough and efficient system of ftee public schools . 11 The 
court stated that the obligation to provide .for a "thorough and efficient 
system" of educaticm was clearly the state's, and that regardless of the reason, 
"if the local government cannot carry the burden, the Wate must itself meet 
its continuing obligation."^ It is interesting to note in this case that the 



71 T 

John Jennings, "School Finance Reform: , The Chailetj^ge Facing Connecticut," 
Journal of Education Finance , Vol. 4, No. 4, p. 39 7 V . 

Robinson: vs. Cahill , 62NJ 473,- 303 A. 2d 273„tl973).\ * 
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New Jersey Supreme Court clearly accepted educational expenditure levels as ^ 

a measure of the quality of educational opportunity being provided* in school 

districts. ' , M 

The Horton vs. Meskill casd followed in 1977. The Connecticut school 

finance plan was ruled unconstitutional by the Connecticut Supreme Colirt on 

grounds that-JL't violated both an education rights clause ^nd the equal pro- 

-tection clause of the state constitution. .The court maintained that since it 

,,was the state's constitutional responsibility to "provide a substantially 

equal educational opportunity" for its youth, a system of school finance 

which relied primarily on local finding and yet provided no significant state 

equalizing aid was ^unconstitutional . The c6urt~ further found that since public 

education was a fundamental right under the state cpnstitution ' s equal pro- „ 

tection provision, any infringement, of that right must be^ strictly scrutinized. 
. — — • — * 
Unlike* the U.S. Supreme Court's finding in Rodriguez , the Connecticut Supreme 

Court held that h>cal control o^fcucation was nqCa "compelling state interest" 

' justifying different treatment for education among districts. 

In Cincinnati vs. Walter , an Ohio Supreme Court ruled (1979) that Ohio's 

school finance plan was constitutional, pverturning the decision of two lower 

courts which njled*. in 1977 and in 1978 that Ohio's equal yield formula was > 



unconstitutional. The lower courts held that^Jfiio's school finance plan, 
which distributed state aid. according to local tax effort , t violated the state's 
* "thorough and efficient" education clause since 'local effort, or the inclination 
of taxpayers- to support property tax initiatives, was not necessarily a reflection 
of voter preference for education but rather an indicator, of the socioeconomic ■ 
class or wealth of the districts Furthermore, the differences in district 
expenditures per pupil and resultant variations in educational quality attributed 
to. the school finance plan, violated the statfe constitution s equal protection 
clause. 

— In its findings, the Ohio Supreme Court gaid the state's plan was «consti- 
tutional becau se l ocal control of education "provides a rational basis, for . 

support itvg— the _disparity in per pupil expenditures*" Additionally, the present 

* » 

financing system meets the condition for a '"thorough and efficient" education 
"because "no part* or any number" of the sGhool districts in the state are 
starved, for funds or lack^of teachers, building or equipment. "The fact that 
a better financing system could be devised which would be more efficient or 

d '-'in 
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more thorough is not material," the court said. Thl case is now being". appealed 
by the 'plaintiffs to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

In the 1978 New York case, Levi t town vs. Nyquist , the New York school 
finance plan' was declared unconstitutional. In its findings, the court adopted 
the concepts,* of "municipal overburden" and'"educatienal overburden." In '*. 

< recognizing the role. of municipal overburden, the court required that ,the 
greater' burden placed on city taxes to provide revenues for widespread social 
services must be taken into account in apportioning state fund S< for public" 

.education. ' Similar ly^ the' court recognized that certain school ' districts , . 
particularly large urban districts, are overly burdened with high educational 
need children such as handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited English speaking, 
children. This fact coupled with the higher cost of purchasing, educational 
services in the cijies leads to th e> limited ability of some districts to meet 
the demand for • educational, services . ^ \ 

Since Serrano vs_. Priest, m&re than thirty school finance • cas\^ have been 
filed in state and' federal courts. 5 Some of the most significant cases have 
been presented here as a brief overview of the' judicial history of the reform 
movement." While the turmoil of school finance reform may not reach directly 
into- the classroom the impact of the movement vill have an -'effect on. the 
funds available "for the education of each and every child. For this reason 
it is imperative that^teachers , other school professionals, and those concerned 

* v 

aljout public education become knowledgeable about school finance issues and 
actively' engage in policy debates. 

* < The purpose of this manual is to provide an overview of the way public 
elementary and secondary schools a*^ financed in Texas, place school finance 
in the context of government finances, and explore some of the school finance , 
policy issues and options. Chapter II of this manual loaks at" state ajid local . 
government fiscal structures in Texas with emphasis on fiscal performance and 
effort. This chapter p offered as background information for the iarger 
discussion of school finance strategies, for without aiTundei^standing o'f local 1 
and ptate financial cap^ities, meaningful- and well integrated reform measures 
cannot be>conceived. Chapter III explains the current .Texas st^te-school ' 



5 ^Jay tfoskowatfz^md Joel Sherman', ^School Finance* Litigation: The Use of - 
Data Anaj/^ys'is^ 11 Jqurnal.of fiducation Finance , 197§, Vol. 4, 'No. 4, p. 322 

A' 
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financing* plan with emphasis on'how state aid to school districts is distributed 
Lastly, Chapter IV providers aiv introduction to. the issues surrounding school — * 
finance reform by examining statewide disparities in school district educational 
expenditures, wealth, and tax rates. Some commentary is offered on the effects 
of these disparities and their relationship to state^JPinancing formulas. 
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. CHAPTER if 

FISCAL STRUCTURE OF TEXAS STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 



Social and Economi (^Features of Texas * j 

• Texas is a major agricultural, Manufacturing, and mineral, producing st<at<> 
in the Southwestern United States with an estimated 1977* population' of 12,830,000, 
making it the third largest ' state in the nation. In 1970, Texas was approximately 
-80 percent ifrban. Between 1970 and 1976* Texas gained over 1.6 million in popu- 
latipn, with 'over 540,0(10 of the gain by in-migration. 

The urban nature of the staters population is demonstrated by the fact that 
approximately 60 percent of the people of Texas live in the 9 largest metropolitan 
areas: 



1. 


Dallas-Ft. Worth 


2,527,200 


2. 


Houston 


2,286,200 


3. 


San Antonio 


981,600 


4. 


El Paso 


424,500 ' 


5. 


Austin . fc 


396,900 


6. 


Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange 


350,000 


7. 


* Corpus Christi 


298*, 800 


8. 


* * 
McAJleri-Pharr-Edihburg 


227,900 


9. 


Killeen-Temple ' ^ 


201,400 



lum grain, cotton 



qf Dallas-Ft. Wortft, Houston, and San Antonio. 

* ■ • * 

T&xas has. a diversified economy based on the following major e 

activities: • 

1. , Financ§, insurance,* and real estate 

> 2. Agriculture , especia lfy^at tie, sorghui 

dairy products **i * 

v 3. Transportation equipment , notably aircraft 9 

4. . Food and kindred products , ryi^bly meat products \ 1 

5. Oil and^gas extraction , notably oil and gas field services . 
Boy f s furnishings »j 



conomic 

* 

lint,, and 



6. 
7. 



Machinery , especially construction andrelated machinery. 
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Table 1 

t • 

» Levels of Government and Direct General Expenditures 
* 'Texas 



v Unit 



Government 

Units 
' 1972 * 



Direct General Expenditures, 1976-77 
(millions of dollars) 



Amount 


Percent 


$12,873/1 


100.0 


5,133.2 


39.9 


1,029.4 ' 


8.0 


2,106.0 • 


16.4 


4-..067.9 • 


31.6 


. 536.6 


4.2 



All government units 3,625 

States * 1 

Counties , 254 

Municipalities 981 

Independent school 

districts 1,174 

Special districts 1,215 



SOURCE: AFT Department of Research calculations from U.S. Bureau of the 

Census, Census of Governments, 1972 , and Governmental Financ es in 

" - 1976-77 , (Series GF77, No. 5). "~ I 

* 1 



i 

s $6 



H: In 1976 personal income per capita for Texas was $6^43, or 97 percent of the 
U.S. average of $6,441, ranking Texas 25tt^ of the 50 states and the District of 
.Columbia. JEp cpnstant dollars, -between 1970 ahd 1976 -personal income in Texas 
grew By, v 34.2 percent, well above the national averagfc^of 19.2 percent. . s 

In 1972, in addition to the state 5 government , there were '3,624 governmental 
units in Texas. Ttrese included 245 counties, 981 municipalities / 1174 independent, 
school districts, and 1215 special districts. Table 1 shows these governmental 
units and their fiscal year J.977 direct general expenditures. As measured by the 
size of the direct general expenditures, the most important types of governments • 
were the state (39.9 percent of all state and local direct generat^expenditures^ 
school districts (31.6 percent), and municipalities* (16.4 percent). Together 
they account m for close to 90 percent of all direct general expenditures in the 
state. Note that all state /A and local governmental expenditures in fi-scal year 
.1977 came to $12.9 billion in Texas. 



0 
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State and Local Revenue 



In fiscal year 1977 (FY 1,977), the state of Texas received just over $8 
billion in general* revenues (see Table 2). s The largest single source of revenue 
was federal aid ($2 billion), followed by general sales tax revenue ($1.7 billion), 
selective saTes tax revenue ($1.5 billion), and charges arid miscellaneous revenues 
($1.3 billion). These four sources provide 80 percent of the state's reyaq ues ^ 
SaJ.es taxes, both general and .se^ctive, accounted for 39.4 percent of all state 
revenues and 67 percent of state tax revenue. The state general sales tax has 
been set at 4 percent since 1972. The* tax h£s been made less regressive through 
exemptions both of food for off permises consumption and of prescription medicines. 
The most important selective sales taxes are those on gasoline and motor fuels, 
mptor vehicle sales and use, and cigarettes and tobacco products. The severance 
taxes on oil, natural gas^ sulphur, and cement provide another 11.2 percent of 
state revenues. : 



■X 



Table 2 
General Revenue 
Texas State and fcocal Governments 
Fiscal Year 1977 
(dollar figures in jnillions) 



s 





State of 


Texas 


Texas Local 


Governments 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Total ^n^ral ReVenue 
Fe de r a 1 Re ven ue s 


$8,090.2 


100 . 0 


$?T,739.'8 


100.0 


• 2,066.0 


25.5 


660.3 


8.5 


State Revenues' 






2,142.3 


27. 7 


Local Revenues 


' 16.5 


0.2 




-v- 


Total Taxes 


4,750.1 


58.7 


3,428.2 


44.3 


Property T^xes 


42.8 


0:5 


2,942.2 


- 38.0 


• General Sales Taxes 


1,695.8. 


21.0 


301.2 


3.9 


Selective Sales Taxes 


1,485.2 


18.4 ■ 






License Taxes 


. 552.4 


6.8 






Death and Gift Taxes 


66.6 


0.8 






All Other Taxes 


' 907.3 


11.2 


184.8 


2.4 


Charges and Miscellaneous 










Revenues # 


1,257.6 
— i 


15.5 


1,509.0 


19.5 



SOURCE: AFT Department of Research calculations from U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, State Government Finances ill 1977 , (Series GF77, No. 3) 
and Governmental Finances in 1^76-77 , (Series GF77, No. 5). 
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Local governments in Texas depend heavily for revenue on the property tax / 
($2.9 billion), state aid ($2.1 billion), and charges and miscellaneous revenues 
($1.5 billion), which together provide" 85 percent of all local government revenues. 
A 1 percent genefal sales tax levied by 854 Texas municipalities produced slightly 
over $300 millipn in .revenue in fiscal year 1977. m Direct federal aid provided 
$660 million to local governments in the same year. • 



State and Local Expenditures c ^ 

A summary of direct general »expenditures for state and local governments 
in Texas is presented in Table 3. 

The state of Texas spends' over $5 billion annually in direct general 
expenditures and also provides over $2 billion a year in, aid to local governments 
almost all of which goes^ for education. The large'st single expenditure categories 
for the state government are higher education ($1.5 billion),, public welfare ' 
(^1.2 billion), highways ($0.7 billion), and health and hospitals ($0.7 billion). 
Together these four functions make up 79 percent of all direct general expenditures 
of .the state. 

By far the largest single expenditure category for Texas lpcal governments 

- * 

is local schools, which account, for $3.7 biliiop, ox; 47.5 percent of 'all local 

government expenditures. Other large expenditure categories are health and 

hospitals ($584 million), sewerage and sanitation ($475 million), highways ($443 

million), interest on general debt ($385 million), police protection ($369 million), 

and general government ($327 million). „ 

By combining the expenditures of the state and local governments in Texas, 

education constitutes 43.5 percent of all state and loca.l government spending in 

the state^^In comparing' educational expenditures to total revenues, of every $1 

of revenue raised from all. sources by Texas s^tate.and local governments, 27 cents 

$ 

goes to local schools and 13 cents goes^to higher education. 
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£ Table 3 

~* DirSct General Expenditures 
Texas S.tate .aftd Local Governments 
.Fiscal Year 1977 
(dollar figures in millions) 



* Total Direct General Expenditures, 
Total Education k . 

Local Schools 1 
.Higher Education 

Other Education 
Highways 
Public Welfare 
Health and Hospitals 
Police Protection 
Fire Protection 
Sewerage and Sanitation 
Local. Parks and Recreation 
'General Government 

Interest on General Debt * 
-All Other Expenditures 



S 



State' q£ Texas 


Texas Local 


Gove rnments 




r c L Cell L 


Amount 


Percent 


S5 133 2 


inn n 


$7,739.9 


100.0 


1,671.3 


32 .6 


3,923. 3 


50 . 7 


L3.7 


0.3 


3,677.6 


47.' 5 , 


l,5oit9 


29.3 


244.6 


3.2 


156.2 


3.0 


1.1 




• 6'93.6 


13.5 


443.0 


5.7 


1,173.6 


22.9 


26.5 


0.3 


687.0 


13.4 


584.3 


7.5 


"79.9 


1.6 


369.1 


4.8 






197.5 


2.6 






474.7 


6.1" 






162.1 


2.0 


133.8 


2.6 


^ 327.1 


4.2 


113.3 


' '2.2 


385.3 


5.0 


580,1 

ft 


11.3 


846.9 


10->9 



SOURCE: AFT Department of Research 
Governmental Finances in, 1 



calculations from U, 
9*76-77 , (Series GF77 ; 



S. Bureau of the Census, 
No. 5). " 



Fiscal Per formance ,and Tax Effort 

The amount of revenue raised by governments is often not meaningful in its'elf , 
but can take on meaning when compared to similar data from other states or when 
compared to some measure of revenue raising capacity. * % 

• Various indicators of fiscal performance and tax effort are presented in 
Table 4. On all indicator's Texas ranks well below the national average (see 
coluqin 3, Table 4). Texas state and local taxes per capita in 1976-77 yere $637, 
or 78 ^^cent of the U.S. average of $813. Texas property taxes per* capita were 
also below the national average ($233 vs. $289). • Property Axes per capita in 
Texas, however, have 6een increasing faster than the national average. In fact, 
property taxes per^capita in Texas increased 59 percent from 1972 to 1977, 
compared to an average increase of 43 percent in the nation as a whole. 

Since the capacity of a state varies because of differing income levels,, 
another way of measuring effort is to look at revenues raised as a percent of 
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personal^ income. Lines 4 and 5 of ^able 4 show Texa| state and local taxes ' 
and Texas property taxes as a percentage of the state's personal income. For 
total state and local taxes, Texas 1 effort is 17 percent below the national' 
average, and property tax effort is 15 percentg.be low the national fverage. 

Une 6 of the table shows an estimate of the average amount of taxes paid . 
by Texas families by income class and compared to the U.S. average. In the * 
lowest two income classes, where families earned less than .$20,000, Texas 
residents have a tax burden about 56 or 57 percent of that of the average U.S. 
family. Above the $2OJJ0^1.evel , taxes paid by Texas families rapidly descend, 
from about 50 percent of the national average to 36 percent in the highest 
income class. Two conclusions can be drawn from this information. The first - 
is that Texans have ,a very low tax burden as compared to the national average 
and, therefore, Texas is not making a very great tax effort. The second is 
that the tax structure of Texas is fairly regressive placing a disproportionate 
tax burden on lower and middle income families. Data compiled by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR) confirms the fact that Texas 1 
has a regressive tax system. 

( A more sophisticated and meaningful way to analyze tax effort is the 
representative tax system approach. This approach, the product of the now 
classic 1962 ACIR study, Measures of State and Local Fiscal Capacity , by 
Selma Muskin and Alica Rivlin, relates state and local fiscal capacity to average 
tax rates. The resulting tax effort measure indicates whether a state overuses 
*or underuses various tax sources. 

The representative tax system approach determines tax Capacity as the 
amount of tax revenue a state could raise through staj^^nd local taxes if it 
taxed at a rate identical to the average tslx rate assessed in the nation. In 
effect, the system is called' representative in that a uniform and national 
average tax system is applied to the tax bases of each state. 

Under the representative tax system, a state's tax effort is a comparison 
of'the amount of revenue raised*by particular taxes or all taxes together and * 
the amount that could be raised under the average national 'tax rate. 

The tax rates uHder the representative system are average tax rates and not 

necessatily idfeal tax rates. However, they do provide a meaningful way to 

v \ ^ * - 

compare state-local tax systems for the various states, and to analyze state 

V * . 

and local tax structures. 
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Table 4 
Indicators of Fiscal Effort 
Texas State and Local Governments 



Effort 







Texas 


U.S. Average 
* 


Index* 


1. 


Stgte and Local Taxes Per Capita, 










^ FY 1977 


$ 637 


$ 813 ^ 


78 


2. 


Property Taxes Per Capita, . 










FY 1977 


233 


289 


81 


3. 


Increase in Property Taxes Per 










Capita, FY 1972 to FY 1977 


' 59% 


43% 




4. 


State and Local Taxes as Percentage of 










Personal Income, FY 1977 


10.6% 


12.8% 


83 


5« 


Property Taxes as Percentage of 










Personal Income, FY 1977 


3.9% 


4.6%-, 


85 


6. 


Average State and Local Taxes by 
Income' Class 










■ $10,000 - 14,999 


$ 646 


$1,131 


57 * 




15,000 - 19,999 


839 


1,503 


56 




20,000 24,999 


916 


1,869 


49 




25,000 - 34,999 


1,213 


2,409' 


50 




35,000 - 49,999 


1,414 


3,368 


42' 




50,000 - 99,999 , 


1,944 


5,384 

ft- ' 


36 



*Effort Index = J^ 5 - x 100 



SOURCE: Parts l-5: v — AFT Department of Research calculations from U.S. Bureau 

of the Census data. 

Part 6: Money magazine , February 1979, compiled from Internal 
, Revenue Service da^a^j } 



Table 5 shows measures of Texas tax effort under the representative tax 
system approach. An index of effort (column 3) of less than 100 indicates underc- 
ut ilizatiot^of the tax. and an effort over 100 indicates t overutiiization. In the- 
event of underutilization, the difference between the "potential amount 11 and the 
"collected amount' 1 shows the amount lost, in' 1975 because^of low tax effort. 

Note that Texas overutilizes most selective sales taxes and licenses, but . 

* * * 

underutilizes most other taxes. In 1975, the state of Texas lost almost $2 
fej^lion in potential revenue because the state has no individual or corporation 
^incbme taxes. Also, almost $375 mil lion 'in property taxe»*went unrealized because 



commercial and industrial property and property owned by public utilities were 
taxed at lower than the national average tax rates/ It. is also significant to 
note that pubiic utility excises are seriously underutilized. • 

• At the same- time that the "people- of Texas look atUct^ol finance reform', 
they also' need .to consider tax reform. .Through individual and corporate income 
taxes, for instance, the Texas tax structure could be made far less regressive, 
large .amounts of revenue could be raised, the property tax could be stabilized,- 
and the financing of public schools. and other public services cou*a be placed on 
a firmer foundation. 



Table 5 

Tax Effort Under a Representative Tax System 
Texas State and Local Governments 
| 1975 
(dollar amounts in millions) 



Tax 



Potential 


Amount . 


Index of 


Amount 


Collected 


Effort 


$8,867 


$6,026 . 


68 


1,733 


1,501 


87 


1,177 




, 86 


616 


395 


64 


84 


8 119 


143 


171 


260 


• 152 


96 


97 


- 101 


206 


138 


• 67 


0 


0 


0 


4 


5 


143 


1,273 


. - 0 


0 


707 


0 l 


\ ° 


333 - 


452 


> x 136 


249 


248 


100 


16 


' 18 


111 


47°' 


167 


351 


4 


7 


169 


17 


' • \l3 


75 


.3,118 


2;34\ 


75 , 


1,119 


838 


75 


1,324 


V 1,026 ^ 
155 


. . 77 


280 


* 55 


/ 399 


3i4 


82 


•74 


48 


65 


452 


• \ 667 


147 



All Taxes 
.General Sales Tax 
Selective Sales Taxes 

Motor Fuels * 

Alcoholic Beverage 

Tobacco Products 

Insurance , % 

Public Utilities 

Parimutual 

Amusement 
Individual Income Tax 
Corporation >Net Income Tax 
Licenses * 

Motor Vehicle 

Motor Vehicle Operation 

Corporations 

Aldoholic Beverages 

Hunting and Pishing 
Property Taxes 

Residential* 

Commercial and Industrial 
Farm 

Public Utilities 
Death and Gift Taxes 
Severance Taxetf 



SOURCE: D, Kent Halstkad, Tax Wealth in^Fifty States , National Institute of 
Education, 19l78\ 
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CHAPTER III 



, STATE SUPPORT rOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY & SECONDARY, EDUCATION iti TEXAS '* 

. . ..V / ' 

Public Education in Texafe * - 4 

— ^ — * »> 

■ In Texas there' are 1,107 school districts operating 5,545 public schools 
(3,386 elementary ^schools and 2,159 secondary ^schools)"; In 1977-78, nearly 
3 million students were enrolled in thefce schools^ Over the past six years" 
^enrollments in Texas^ave increased slightly * with increases averaging one ^ 
perpent each year since 1971. * f 

Texas'school districts represent a wide range of sizes , .property wealth 
and character. The largest school districts include the major urban centers- 
Houston, 'Dallas, San Antqnio, El Paso and^Gqftjis Christi. Houston is the 
largest district id the state educating over H^OOO students, 'in contrast* 
the smallest districts—Carta Valley, Loving, r McFadden— are responsible for ' 
educating a mere handful of students. The property wealth among school districts 
varies extremely from* $12,238 per ADA* to $9,221,669 per ADA^ Some districts are 

highly urbanized while others are totally rur^l . - ^ 

" * * 7 * 

Current operating expenditures for elementary and secondary education have 

increased from approximately $1.4 billion in 1970 to $3.6 billion in 19.78 
(Table 6). In terms of constant purchasing powet, \he total expenditure per 
pupils has risen over the same period from $997.92 to $i,384.0&, an increase 6f 
27.9 percent. * ' > ^ ' 

^The differences among districts"in bizp, property wealth, and character 
account for different .educational needs andWarying abilities to pay for educationa 
services. A states school fitfance plan is intended to overcome these differences, 
assuring each student a minimum adequate educati^ regardless qf the wealth of, the 
district in which he or she may reside. The subject of this chapter is how Texas 1 



school finance plan addresses the problem of fiscal and educational equalization 
among school districts, " 



x 

\ 



6 

ADA refers to student in average daily attendance. 
Excludes federal revenues, and local revenue for debt service. 
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Table 6 , • • * 

Texas Public Elementary and Secondary School 
Operational Expenditures 
1969-70 to* 1977-78 





[V— — 1 

4 . 

t T 


Total Expenditures Per PupiJ 




t 


Total Expenditures 
Cin millions)^ 


Actual ' 
' Dollars 


1978 Purchasing 
' . Power.', ' ' , 




r9^9-1970 


i. 

$1,391 


$ *572 


° * 

$ 9*98 , 




1973-1974 


2,023 


805 ' 


. T.041 ' a 




1975-1976 


2,852 


. 1,119 : 


1,303* 




1977-1978 


3,582 


1,384 


4 1,384 





State Support for public Education ' ' f . \ . 5 x 

The first public support for education in Texas came during a time period 
when education was considered by many to be a private enterprise, fhp Education 
Act of 1839, adopted^ while Texas was still' a republic, set aside .land grant§ in 
each county-for the support of public "academies." " 1 • * • * 

The^hexfc major development in public §upport came t in 1853 Wh^jn Elisha M. Pease 
campaigned for governor on a platform which included an education pflnk. His 
election resulted in the Schopl Law of 1854 which created a permanent* endowment 
fund for public education from a $2 million surplus realiz^by the sta£e during 
the Compromise of 18£Qa fr Revenues from the fund were' designated for annual', , 
distribution to public schools^on a per capita basis. A Interestingly , ^plarents 
sending their children to private" schools could also claim the^r child's per 

capita appoftionm&nt*. In effect this was an early "voucher system" of ^state 

«* x. ' 

school , finance.* • • K , ■ 

•> * 

The Texas Constitution of 1876 established the basic framework of school 
funding for the next 70 years. The permanent endowment .fund, known today as 
the Permanent Schbol Fund, was enlarged through the addition of revenues from J 
certain state taxes and a large .apportionment of public lands. Re.venues from 
investment of the ^Permanent School Fund yielded the Available School Fund, 
distributed annually on a per capita basis. This ftas'the sole. source of state 



r 



aid to^public .schools from 1876 to 1915. The first Available School *u n ^s 
distributed during 1876-77 amounted to $3.59 per ADA, contrasted with $22^.45 per 
•\ ADA in 1976-77. ■ \ 

S, ln 19 ^ 5, the state b egan a program of rural school equalization aid. \^he 
program was designed to "equalize" the growing disparities between rural' a n ct 
urban Educational expenditures, resulting in part from previous legislation ^hich 
allowed urban areas to levy a higher property tax rate than rural areas. A 
•A major overhaul of the Texas school finance plan was effected ia^l949 whfen 
% /he legislature etbfted into law the proposals of the Gilm^r-Aik^n Committee, \ 
established in 1947 <£pr the purpose of designing a new finance plan. The new plan 
called for a Minimum Foundation Program, supported through 'local contributions arjd 
state aid.' The Program, renamed the Foundation School Program, is the core of the 
Texas school finance plan today V 

In late 1971, a U.S. District ^Court ruled in thj2 case of San Antonio J.S.D. 
vs. Rodriguez, that Texas' school finale plan was unconstitutional because it 
denied equal protection* guaranteed by the Fcnirteenth Amendment. The court held 
that the. Texas plan, which relied heavily on local property health ,* discriminate^ 
against children living in property poor districts Those districts wlth~greater 
property wealth were capable of spending more on educafipn, thereby providing 
higher quality educational services. On appeal, the case was heard by the U.S. 

' Supreme Court ^in ,19 7,2 . *„ In 1973, the Suprenfe^Cmnrt reversed the lower court's 

c . ' " . . 

findings on the* grounds that there were no federal constitutional issues involved 
in state school finance, thereby ending the series of school finance decisions 
that relied upon the Fourteenth Amendment to invalidate school finance laws. 
Subsequent judicial challenges in states would now need to be base,d upon state law. 
In 1973, the Texas legislature failed to enact any reform meiffcures in response 
! to the Rodriguez case. However, in 1975, ttffc state legislature passed H.B\ 1126, 
•creating a # state equalization aid program abovk\the Foundation School Program. 
And in 1977, the legislature passed S.'B.l which effectively increased state aid 
to school- districts through the existing programs. 

t The Texas- School ^Finance Plan 0 

Under the "current Texas school finance plan, funds for public elementary and 
secondary education come' from three sources: local revenues, state aid and federal 
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afd. Figure 1 illustrates how these three sources combined to provide $4,223 
million in total educational revenufe fbr 1977-78. Local revenues accounted' for 
$1,882 million or 44.6 percent of all "revenues . State revenues accounted for 
$2,019 million or 47.8 percent of the total, and federal revenues accounted for 
$322 million or 7.^ percent, of the total. ^ a 

The Texas school finance plan is* designed to equalize the revenue that is 
available to school districts for the cost of education,. The plan draws upon 
three state aid programs: the Foundation School Program, the per capita Available 
School Fund and State Equalization Aid. Figure 2 illustrates how these three aid 
programs work together with local support and federal aid to meet district 
educational expenditures. 



/ 
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FIGURE' I 



) 



Local, State, and Fe deral ' 
Current Revenue 'for 
Public Elementary and Secondary Education 
1977-78 



9 C 



State 
Revenue 
47.8% # 

$2,019 
Million 



\ 



State 
Equal 
ization 
v Aid' 
\ $133 - 
V mil- 
Available Schooi\ lion 
Funds . \ 

\ 



$608 million 



Federal Revenue 7.8% 

$322 million 

federal Aid^^ 4 
$322 

million /Other 
Local, 
$121, / 

on/ Local Bond 
y Service 
f $332 million 



/ 



Foundation School 
.Funds 
$1,^278 million 



LocalTEnrichment Funds 
^ $1,056 million 

^Excess teachers and J 
v salaries, above FSP,/ 
Local \ insurance, 
Fund \ aiaintenance , 
^Assignment \ .etc. 
$373 million^ 



Local Revenue 
' 44.6% 



$1,882 ♦ 
Million 



Total Current Revenue $4,223 million''. 



SOURCE : Texas Education Agency 
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Figure 2 
Texas Sthobl -Finance Plan 



LOCAL CONSTRUCTION BONDS 



-FOUNDATIQN 
„ TSCHOOL * 
PROGRAM 
BUDGET 



k 



& ■ 



FEDERAL AID 



STATE 0 
EQUAl/IZATIO^AID. 



' * 

•V. 



GUARANTEED PER ADA 
' ' AVAILABLE 
' SCHOOL FUNDS 




LOCAL 




ENRICHMENT 




A. 

% 1 


FOUNDATION' 
• SCHOOL 

* „ . < FUNDS . 

\ 


LOCAL FUND 




ASSIGNMENT 


v .0 



TOTAL 
DISTRICT 
OPERATING BUDGET 
FOR 
EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS^ 



f;5v 
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The Foundation School Program 

The Texas Foundation School Program (FSP) addresses disparities in district 
ability to" support the cost of education. Under t;he FSP, the state guarantees 
each school district a basic amount of mohe^ to support the cost^if K-12 education. 
This guaranteed amount is known as the Foundation School Budget . Unlike many 
foundation aid progratS which define the guaranteed amount as a cost per pupil, 
the Texas FSP) defines the guaranteed amount as a total district educational cost 
or budget. Local school districts are expected (but not required), to contribute 
to the /guaranteed amount. The local share, known as the Local Fund Assignment , 
is determined by levying JLstate mandated tax rate on a local district's property 

.wealth. State aid is the tfffference between the Foundation School Budget and* 

.the Local Fund Assignment. ■ ' 



f 



Foundation School a Foundation _ Local Fund 
Program Aid School Budget Assignment 

Under the Foundation. Schq/ol Program, this stiate aid CQmes from two sources: the 

per capita Available School Fund and the Foundation School Fund. 

** • * 

Foundation School _ Available + , Foundation * 
Program Aid School Funds School Funds 

Thus the formula for computing state aid becomes: 
« * % . 

Foundation . Available _ % Foundation Local Fund 

v J^l^chool Funds School Funds School Budget Assignment 

*•* • * ' " *? 

The first step in computing Foundation School Program aid is determining the. 

Foundation Scfiool Budget. * 

Foundation School Budget 

The Foundation JSchool Budget is the amount of money guaranteed^by the state 
to cover the cost of public education within each school district. The Budget 
accounts for Foundation School Program salaries, maintenance and operation costs, 
and transportation for the regular .education program, the special education 

ERJC . t * . 27 
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* program and the vocational education program. (Building construction' costs are 
not xnclfided since they are considered the responsibility of local districts ) 
The Foundation School Budget also provides for "categorical program expenses /or: 
the Educationally Disadvantaged, Bilingual Education, the Giftfed and Talented, an 
Driver Education. 

The Budget is determined using a series of'state mandated formulas which 
are based upon the number of personnel units used by a district (hot to 
exceed its total allocation) and the' district's ADA. Before discussing how to 
deternane a Foundation School Budget, it is necessary to understand the concept 
of personnel units and how they are allocated by the state to school districts. 

Personnel Units \ ' 

Using a detailed indexing system, Texas has defined all of its^ucational 
staff and administrative positions in terms €f personnel units with corresponding 
nanunum salary levels. The assigned personnel unit values account for" job. 
classification, qualifications and experience (Table 7). Under the Foundation ' 
School Program, the state guarantees each sc/hool district funding to support a 
nanunum number of personnel units (PU). .EacWict uses its allotment'of - 
personnel units to achieve^ mix of instructional^ f , administrators and 
other personnel which if feels best meets the educational needs of its students 
Districts may hire additional teachers, and other personnel as needed; however, 
the expense is not covered by the Foundation School Budget. ^allocating its' 
PU's, a district is governed by three conditions: 

1) A district , must maintain a teacher :pupil ratio of 1 to 2?. ' 

2) 94% of the PU's allotted for grades K-l.^and 80% of Che PU's allotted 
for grades, 2-3 must be used for instructional stafj^ 

3) For the purpose of determining a Foundation-School Budget and Foundation* 
State ||J d ' 3 district not e * ceed ^s total PU allotment. 

Personnel units are allocated to school districts by the state based upon 
the district's total re fined' number of students in average daily attendance (ADA) 0 
for the best five 6-week periods of the preceding school term. Refined ADA is 
total or gross -ADA less the number of ineligible students 8 as defined in the 

... - •* 

8 ' v 

The bulk of all ineligible students are those students considered by the Texas 

t0 be . -'her under-aged or over-aged. Statewide,, ineligJbS 
students number approximately 10,000. - ""^lye 

O 9o 
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Table 7 

Pay Grade and Personnel Unit Index 
For Texas Educational Personnel 





POSITION 


PERSONNEL 
• UNIT 
■ VALUE 


PAY 
GRADE' 


CONTRACTUAL 
NO. MONTHS 
PAID ANNUALLY ' 




Educational Aide I 
Educational Secretary I 


.55 
. 55 


1 
1 


- 10 
10 


• 


Educational Aide II 9 
Educational Secretary II 


.60 
. 60 


2 
2 


10 
. 10 


■St 


ciuucaLionax Aiue ill 
Educational Secretary III ? 


. 75 
.75 


3 

. 3 


10 
10 




Teacher Trainee I 


.80 


4 


10' 




Teacher Trainee II 
Certified Nondegree, Teacher 


.90 
.90 


5 
5 


10 
10 




/ • a 
nurse | K.r<* ana/or zsacneior s Degree 

0 


1 . 00 


7 


10 c , 


' : 


Teacher-, Bachelor's Degree 


1.00 


7 . 


• 10 


V 1 

\ 


Vocational Teacher, 
Dacneior s uegree anu/or 
Certified in Field 


1.00 

1 AA 
1.00 

1.00 


7 

•7 

7 

7 . 


10 
11 
12 




iiiDrarian i, uacneior s uegree 


1 AA 

1 . 00 


7 


10 


I* 


yisiLing leacner i, rsycnoiogical 
Associate, Bachelor's Degree 


1.00 


7 


* 

10 ' 


i , 


Teacher, Master's Degree 


1.00 


' 8' 


10 - . 


•* 


Vocational Teacher, 
Master's Degree 


1.00 

1 AA 
1. 00 


'8 
8 


"V 10 

11 




lid ran an xi , waster s uegree 


1 AA 


Q 
O 


1 A 

10 9 * 


> 


Physician, M.D. " " * 


1.00 


8 . 


10' 




Special Duty Teacher, Master's Degree 


1.15 


9 


10 • '* 




Visiting Teicher, II Master's Degree 


1.20 


10' 


10 


J. . 


Counselor I, Psychologist ~ 


1.20 


10 


10 


Supervisor I • 


1.20 v , 


' 10* 


10 

i * 
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Table 7 
(Con't) 



POSITION 



, PERSONNEL 
VALUE 



CONTRACTUAL 
'PAY NO. MONTHS 

GRADE ♦ PAID ANNUALLY 



Part-time Principal — 11 or fewer 
teachers on campus 

Instructional/Administrative Officer I 

Assistant Principal — 20 or more 
teachers on campus 

Ins t rue t i ona 1 / Admi ni s t r a t i ve 
'Officer IV 

Principal — 50-99 teachers on 
campus 

• Principal — 100 or more teachers 
on campus * 

Ins t r uc t i ona 1 / Admin is t r a t i ve 
Officer V 

Superintendent — District with 400 
or less ADA . 

Instructional/Administrative 
Officer VI 

% Superintendent — District with 
401-3,000 ADA 

Ins t ructional/ Admini strati ve 
Officer VII 

Superintendent — District with 

3,ooi-i2,500 Ada 

* ! 

Instructional/Administrative ' 

Officer VIII ' 

Superintendent — District with 
12,501-50,000 ADA ~ ! 

, Superintendent — District with 
50,000 or iaore> ADA • 

' ' V ! 

SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Austin, TX 



:1.20 
1.20 

i.25 
1.40 



1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

r.75 

1.75 
2*. 00 s 
2 . 00 



2, 2 5 



2; 2 5 



2.50 



t. 0 



10 
10 

11 

13 

14 
. 14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
16 
16 
17 

17 
18 



. 10 
f 

10 



10 

11 

12 



11 



12 ■ 



12 



12 



12 



t4 

12 



12 
12 
12 
12 
12 



J 



Ernie 
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Daily Register of Pupil Attendance. :Gross ADA is N found by 'dividing the aggre- 
gate days attendance by the number of days school is in session. Kindergarten 
students attending a half-day session, or $ full day sessioj/ a half-year x axe , 
computed at \ ADA/ ' 

-* % FSP Regular Education Program 

\v- - *• 

Personnel units for the regular education program, are allocated to districts 
t ' 
according to the following formula: 

REGULAR EDUCATION PROGRAM 
For Grades 1 PU per _ #ADA ^ 

K-3 18.5 
4-6 . , ' 21 

_ \ 7-9 * 20 ' % 

' -10-12 18 

For our example district, Lone Star School District, with a total refined 
ADA of 3,765, distributed'as follows, the state guaranteed personriel unit allot- 
ment for its regular education program is 195. 

Lone Star School District S 
Grades " Total Refined ADA PU Allotment Per ADA Total PU Allotment 



R-3 


• 740 


.18.5 


40 


- 4-6 ' 


.945 


21.0 


45 


7-9 


1000 


20.0 


50 


10-12 • 


1080 „ 


18.0 


60 • 


TOTALS 


3765 




195 ' 



The total PU's allotted for 'each grade range are calculated as follows 

Total Refined ADA 



Total PU Allotment = 



PU Allotment Per #ADA 



As an example, for grades K-3 the total refined ADA is 740 and 1 PU is allotted 
for every 18.5 students in ADA. The total number of PU's allotted lor grades 
K-3 is fotrnd by dividing 740 by 18. 5: 

* 740 _ , >. 



18.5 



= -40 P'U's 
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Adjusting Regular Program Personnel Units . 

In addition to the total number of- personnel units allotted to a district 
based upon ADA, some districts are allotted extra. PU's to compensate for sparse 
student populations or small district size. For the calculation of adjusted' 
personnel units (APU) see Appendix A. 

Personnel units are further adjusted to account for the vocational education 
program and the special education program. .Totalis or APU's are reduced by an 
amount equal to h of the additional personnel yrfftCal located for vocational 

education and k of the additional personnel un^s designated for special education. 

< 

FSP Vocational Education Program 

School districts are allotted additional personnel unit*, above the regular 
program allotment, to operate vocational education programs. The number of 
additional PU's is determined at the state level through a complex series of 
formulas which are based on district need and the total funds' allocated by the 
state for vocational education. 

- J 

FSP Special Education- Program - ' . * 

For the operation of a special education prdgram-each school district is 
^permitted a maximum entitlement of 30 special' education PU's for the first 3000 " 
total ADA, and 4.25 PU's for each additional 500 ADA, provided at least 12% of ' 
the total ADA are handicapped and being served. If less than 12% of the ADA are 
handicapped and being served, PU's aire allotted on a prorated basis. See 
Appendix A for the formula. — 
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Allocating PU to Staff 

To understand how a* district allocates its PU's in making staff assignments, 
consider the Lone Star District which has been allotted 195 PU's by the state for 
the 1977-7^ school year. Using the personnel unit values outlined in .Table 7, 
the Lone Star District ch.ooses to hire the 'following FSP educational personnel' 
for its public schools "(see Table 8): • 





mo \ 



Table 8 

Lone Star District * 
y 'Schobl Year 1977-78 * 

Regular Program 
Foundation Program Personnel Units * 



(1) , (2) 

PAY NO. OF PERSONNEL • TOTAL PU'S 





GRADE 


.PEOPLE 


UNIT VALUE 


(1) - 


x (2)» 


Educational Aides Jr 


1 


15.0* 


.55 


8 


. 25 ~ 


Educational Aides II * 


2 


. 12.0 


-'.60 


7 


.20 


Educational Aides III ~~ 


3 


10.0 


-75 


7 


.50 


Bachelors Degree Teachers 


' 7 


82.0 


1.00- - 


92 


.00 


Master's Degree Teachers 


8 


51.0 V 


, 1 . 00 


51 


.00 


Vocational Education Teachers 3 


1 


J.2.0 


.50 


6 


.00 


Special Education Teachers ^ 


7, 


36.0 


.25 


9 


.00 


Librarians 


1 


- 4.0 


1.00 


4 


00 


Counselor/Supervisor 


It) 


. 8.0 


;.20 


9 


60 


Assistant Principal 


11 . 


1.0 


1.25 


1 


25 


Instructional/Administrative Officer II 


11 


1.0 


0i 1.25 


1. 


25 


Instructional/Administrative Officer III 


12 


1.0 


1.30- 


1. 




Principa 1-20-49 Teachers ' 


13, 


2.0 - 


1.40 


2. 


80 


Principa 1-50-49 Teachers 


"14 


L.O 


1.50 


1. 


50 


Supevintendent-3,001-12,500 ADA 


16 ■ 


1.0 


2.00 ' 


2. 


00 


£jOTAL 




237.0 




' *194. 


6 - 195 










•* 





a 

Vocational education teachers are counted at 50% of their index level for the 
purpose of allocating personnel units for the* regular education program. 
(Discussed in more detail later). 

b Special education teachers are counted at 25%, of their index level (as above), 
c 

All fractional PU values equal to or greater than ".5 are rounded up to the next 
whole PU value; all fractional values less than .5 are rounded down to the next 
'whole value. 



Exercises on Personnel Uni 



Calcolate the total number of personnel units for. a regular education program 
allocated to a district with the following ADA:-' 



District A 


Distridt B 


District C 


630 


925 

• 


1 2826 


882 


1260 / 


Y 3545 




1300 


. \ 3400. 


756' 


1*440 - 


3240 


2,986 

4 


4925. 


13j011 ^ 



ADA grades K-3 

ADA grades 4-6 

ADA grades 7-9 

ADA grades 10-12 

Total ADA 
i 

Calculate the number of PU values a district will need if i^wishes to employ 
the' following educational personnel for its regular education program: 1 



District A 
2 Educational Aides II 
1 Educational Aide III " 
20 Bachelor's Degree Teachers X 
10 Master's Degree Teachers 
1 Vocational Education Teacher 
5 Special Education Teachers 

1 -Librarian 

2 Counselors 

1 Assistant Principal 

1 Principal - 20-40 Teachers 

1 Superintendent - 401-3000 ADA 



District B 



3 Educational Aides "II 

2 Educational Aides III 

30 Bachelor s Degree Teachers 
15 Master's Degree Teachers 
1 Vocational Education Teacher 
7 Special Education Teachers 
1 Librarian 

3 Counselors 

1 Assistant Principal 

1 Principal - "20-40 Teachers 

1 Superintendent - 401-3000 ADA 



The. state has recently cut' Lone Star District's personnel unit allotment 
by 7% or 14 PU's. Referring to page 27, show how you night redistribute 
personnel assignments to account for the loss in PU's. 
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Computing a Foundation School Budget j * 

Recall that the Foundation School Budget is the ambunt of money guaranteed 
by the State tocover^the cdst of. a basic <educat ion for eafch student in a school 
district. The budget accounts for FSP salaries', maintenance and operation costs, 
and transportation for the regular education program, the special education program 
and the vocational education program. It also covers the gbst of programs far 
the Educationally Disadvantaged,. Bilingual Education, the Gifted and Talented and 
Driver Education. 'The following is, an explanation of the formulas used in 
competing the Foundation School* Budget . ' * • 



Educational personnel salaries are based ^on an index matrix of PU ^values. 



; Salaries 

cational personnel salaries are based ^on an index matrix of PU values. 
The index (Table 9) has 18 pay grades, each with a base monthly pay (step 0) - . % 
and 13 step intervals. As seen in Table 7, each personnel position is. assigned 
a pay grade ran& and the number of months for which .salary is paid. Most 
positions are paid on a lQTirionth basis. *Thg* salary index represents minimum 
salary levels guaranteed by the state for Foundation School Program personnel. 
School d^stric^s may choose to pay their personnel higher~salaries but the increase 
cannot be counted into the Fo^uijdation Schopl Budget for the purpose of determining 
state aid,* . * * 

The salary value of 1.00 PIT: has been set ,by *the state at $940 for 1977-78 " * 
and $949 for 1978-79. To compute the monthly base pay of a starting teacher with 
a "bachelors degree, you multiply the stfcp "0" PU, value for pay grade 7 by $949. 



mo 

earn $1,4*52 per month 



Step "0" PU x $949 = Monthly Base Pay 
.90 ar $949 '= $854 „ 



The monthly base pay is $854. This same^ teacher % pay grade 7) at ,step 13 would 



Step "13" PU x *$949 °&>ftthly Base Pay 
*U53 x $949 = $1,452 ■ . • 

To raise minimum salaries, the state legislature simply Adopts a higher salary 
value associated with 1.00 PU* ° 



9 8 
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Table 9 



PAY 
GRADE 

1 

2 
3 

4 ' 
5 
6 
7 

• 8 

,9 
10 

"ll 

12 

13'. 

15 
* 16 * 
17 
18 

SOURCE: 

36 




Educational Personal ^ 
_ Salary Index * 

Defined' in Personnel Unit Values 
MONTHLY BASE PAY IN STEPS / V 



3 


4 

* 


° 5 


' .6. 


• 7 


1 8/ 


' 9 ' 




10 




12 


13 


.52 


*.54 


.56 


.58 


.61 • 


\ -63 


.65 




.67 


.69 


.71 . 


.73 


.59 


.61 


-.63 


.66 


• .69 ' 


.72 


.75 






.81 


.82 


.83 


-•.-70 


.73 


.76 


- ' .79 


«82.. 


.83 ' 


» .84 




.85 


,.86 


»87 


.88 


.77 


.80 


.83 


.-86 


.90 


.94 


• .98 


A 




1.06 


1.10 . 


1. 14 


..82 


.86 


.90 


; .94 


. ,98 


1.03. 


-1.08 




1.13 


1.16 


1.23 


1.28 


.88 


.92 


• 96 „ 


1.00 

iVa 


1.05 


1.10 


1.15 




1.20 


1.25 


1.30 


1.35 


1.00 


. 1.04 


1.08 


1.18 , 


1.23 


1.29 




1.35 


1.41 


1.47 


0 

1.53 


1.08 


1.13 


■1.18 


. 1.23.- 


1.29' 


-1°. 35 


1.41 




L.47 


1.53 


1.59" 


1.65 


1.10 


1.15 


1.21 


. 1.27 ' 


' 1.33 


1.39 


1.45 




1.52 

* 


1.59. 
,1.63 • 


1.66 


1.73 


1.14 


1.19 


1.25 


* 1.31 . 


1.37 . « 


.1.43 


* 'l.49 




1.56 - 


1.70 


1.77 
* 


1.19 


1.25 


1.31 


1.37 


1.43 


1.49 


1.55 




1>61 


1.67 . 


. 1.73 _- 


1.79 


1.23 


1.28 


1.33 ' 


1.39 


1.45 


1-J2 


1.59 


*> 


1.67 


1.75 


1.83 


1.91 


1.31 


1 . 36' 


1.42 


1.48 


1.55 


1.62 ' 


1.69 


1.77 


1.85 


1.93 


2.0*1 


1.39 


l.°45 


1.51 


. 1*5.7 


1.64 „ 


1'7,1 


1,78 




1.87 *' 


1.96 


2.05 


•2.14 


1.58 


*1.64 


1.70 


1.86 


1:94' 


2.03 




2.13 


2.23 


2.33 


2.43 


1.77 


1.84 


1-92 


• 2.00 


s 2 .09 .. 


2.18 . 


» 2.2^. 




2^9 . 


2.50 


2.61 


2.72 


1.97 


*2.05 

• 


^2.13 


2.2? • 


2.32 


2.42 


. 2.53 




2:65 


2.77 


2.89 


3.01. 


2.14 


• 2.25 


2.36 


, -2.47 


2. 58 


2.69 J 


o. 2.80 




2.91 


3.. 02 


• 3.13 ' 


3.24' 



S.B. No. 1'; Texas 



Agency, Austin, Texas 



-•si* 



I 
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Ma in te nance and Operation 

v. 

To cover maintenance and operation costs for the Regular Education Program, 
the, state has guaranteed each school district $110 per student in ADA for 1977-78 
and $115 per student in ADA for 1978-79. For a school district with 5,000 ADA, 
the ope rating, allotment for 1978-79 is 5,000 x $115 = $575,000. 

The Vocational Education Program receives an additional $400 per vocational 
% education teacher. If the Program employs five vocational education teachers, 

the operating allotment is 5 x $400 = $2^000. * 

— ) 
The Special Education Program receives a sepajate operating cost allotment, 

to cover books and other instructional materials, of $500 per special education 

teacher. If a school district, us^ng its PU allotment, employs 25 special 

education teachers, its operating cost allotment is 25 x $500 = $12,500. In 

addition, the state grants an unspecified amount of .money (limited by state 

legislative appropriations) for the support of Regional Education Service Centers, 

established for the cooperative use of all school districts. **** 

« 

Iffc The guaranteed operating allotments for bpth the vocational and special 
education progfam are subject to downward adjustments if the level^bf needed 
* support exceeds the statewide limit for funding for each of these programs;. ^ 
In this event, district allotments are adjusted downwardly the .st&fe^ on a 
rorata basis.* ^ V * I 

• - 
Transportation 

Allowable transportatioilcosts, covering maintenance , operation, salaries, 
and depreciation, for the regular education program are as follows: 



Bus Capacity 


1977-78 
, Cost Per Bus 


1978-79 
Cost Per Bus 


72 


$5,701 


$5,986 


60-71.1 
, 4\-59 


♦ • 5,492 


5,767 


»v5,283 . 


.5,547 


42-48 


5,074 


5,328 


30-41 


4,866 

> 


5,109 


■i. 20-29 


^4,657 


4,890 


15-19 


3,821 


• 4,012 

' ' 0 


1-14 


161 


169 



Total transportation costs are found by multiplying the^yinber of buse's in each 
category by the cost per bus. 0 

o .08 
ERJC 
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Transportation costs for the Vocational Education Program are determined 
on^an exact cost basis. The exact number of miles *t rave Jed by the vehicle is 
multiplied by the district's "extra cujricular exact wile -rate . " 

The max4mum transportation entitlement $or the Special Education Program 
has been set by the state' at $278 per exceptional student for\ 1977-78 and $292 
per exceptional student for 1978-79. # , Total transportation costs are found by 
multiplying the number of exceptional students by the tran sporta tion rate. 

Categorical Aid • ■ , t 

Educationally Disadvantaged . School districts which receive federal % 
compensatory education aid are eligible for $40 per Title I eligible student 
within a statewide tot^l limit of $25.4 million annually. If the total' amount 
of aid for which^il districts ar# eligible exceeds the 'statewide limit , 
•district allocations will be adjusted downward on a prorata basis. ^ 

Bilingual Education , Schotfl districts receive $25 per eligible student for 
operating costs within a statewide limit of $5.2 million annually. 

Gifted and Talented . No state aid has, yet been authorized. 

Driver Education . School districts receive $25 per student in driver 
education, the total number of students is not to exceed 20% of grades 10-12 
enrollment. « f - 

As an example of how a Foundation School Budget is computed, consider 
again Lone Star District with sn ADA of 3,765, employing 189 regular program 
educational personnel, 12 vocational education teachers, and 36 special education 
teachers . 



/ 
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Lone Star District 
Foundation School Budget 



^Foundation Salary Expense 

Based on a* total salary 



I 



PU value of 205. 3 a (starting leval) paid "on an average of 10 months . 



y (205.3 x $9^9) x 10 months^ 
Maintenance and Operation e» 

Regular: C$115 x 3765)* 

«, Voc Ed:— ($400 x 12) 

.Special \d: ($500 x 36) 



$1,948,297 



$432,975. 
4,800 
18,000 



455 , 775 



Transportation ^. 

Based on 50 .exceptional- students 
Jtudents requirij 
iach - " 
i2 x 50) 
($5,767 x 58) 



$ 14,600 
334,486 



Compensatory Education 

;ea 

($40 x 564) 



Based on 564 ESEA Title I students 

, r 



349,086, 



22,5.60 



Driver Education < - 
^ Based on 310 students 

($25 x 310) 

LjjLttlfual Education, 

Based on 75\3 eligible students 
($25 x 753) 

Total Budget 





7,750 



18,825 
$2,802,293 



This $2,802,293 is tWe total budget for Lone Star District's Foundation School 
Prograp/ /te figure 2^illu8trate8 , this-* is not necessarily the total educational 
operating budget. Lone Star District may choose to raise -local enrichment funds, 



Total 1 salary PU value,, at the starting -level, was determined by multiplying the 
total^number of personnel at each pay grade by the salary PU value associated 
with the starting salary level for that pay grade (p. 30) . ' Personnel* were 
taken from p. 26. 



;.40 
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hire additional personnel, pay higher salaries, br otherwise enr 
program. 



Lch the educational 



Exercises on Foundation School Budgets 
1. Compute a Foundation School Budget for District Abased on tile following 
information: (Assume a~ 10-raonth work year for all personnel), 
Total ADA « 1500 

Exceptional students » 50 (Special E<fuqation) 

Title I students = 180 

Driver Education students = 130 

Bilinj^il Education students » 225, 

# of Buses = 20 buses (60' to fi capacity) 

Educational Personnel (Use starting salary levels) 

2 Educational Aides II 

1 Educational Aide III 
20 Bachelor's Degree Teachers,* 
10 Master's Degree Teachers 

1 Librarian 
. 5 Special Education Teachers • • 

2 Counselors 
1 Assistant Principals 
i Principal-20-40 teachers 

^ 1 Superinteri^ent-401-3000 ADA 



riKjc- 
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Compute a Foundation School Budget for District B based on the following 

information: 

ADA = 2500 

Exceptional students =30 ^ , 

Title I students =300 f v 

Driver Education students ■ 150 

Bilingual Education Students ■ 350 

# of Buses = 40 buses (60 to 71 capacity) 

Educational Personnel < 

3 Educational Aides II 

3 Educational Aides III 
45 Bachelor's Degree Teachers * 

t 0 

27 Master's Degree Teachers^. 
7 Special Education Teachers 

2 Vocational Education Teachers* , 

3 Librarians 

4 Counselors w ~ 
1 Assistant Principal 

- 1 Part-time Principal 
1 Principal-20-40 teachers 
1 Superintendents 1-3000 ADA 



Local Fund Assignment , * 

. The Local Fund Assignment (LFA) is the district's expected contribution 

toward the Foundation School Budget. A district is not required by the state to 
• raise' its LFA in order to receive Foundation Schbol Program Aid. In 1977-78, the 

Local Fund Assignment provided $373 million (16.5 percent) of the $2,259 minion 

in Foundation School Program revenues. 

; School districts raise the Local Fund Assignment by levying a property tax 

or maintenance tax as^it is sometimes called on.the district's property valuation. 

The actual \ax rate is prescribed .by the state. In Texas the property tax is 

expressed as a rate of so many cents per $100 of property value. Generally, ' 

rates are expressed in mills, a rate of $1.00 per $1000 of property value. "A 

districts LFA is the smallest contribution level resulting from any of the. followi 

computations: 

1) A tax rate of 18c per $100 of property -value (1.8 mills) levied on the 
district's full market value of property, as defined by the Government 
Office for Educational Resources. (GOER),. . 

2) A" tax rate of 20.5c per $100 of property value (2.05 mills) levied on 
the district's agricultural use value of property ,,as defined by GOER.. 

3) A d«tricfs LFA cannot exceed 125 percent of the previous year's LFA. 
As .an example, consider Lone Star District with a GOER* full market value of 

property of $115,O76,*037 and a GOER*agricultural use value of $105,398,563 
(1978-79). Last: year's LFA was $170,000. The 1978-79 Local Fund -Assignment is 
computed as- follows: 

1) -18 x $115.076.037 

$100 f = - 0018 x $115,076,037 - $207,137 ' 

or 1.8 mills x $115,076,037 = 1.8 x $115.076.037 
1 ' $1000 

= -0018 x $115,176,037^ = $207,137 

2) -205 x $105.398.563 

$100 1 = , •° 020 ^ x $105,398,563 = $216,067 

or 2.05 mills x $105,398,563 « 2.05 x $105.398.563 . 

$1000 

> 

= .00205 x $105,398,563 = $216,067 

m • \ - • • 

■ - . 43 
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- 3) 125%. x $170,000 a 1.25-x $170,000 

= $212,^500 

The Local Fund Assignment for Lone Star District is the smallest of these three 
values, $207,137 (computed on the full market value). 



Exercises on Local Fund' Assignment 

1./ Compute the Local Fund Assignment for each of the following districts: 

DISTRICT A DISTRICT B 

GOER Full Market Value 35,820,073 87,376,069 

GOER Agricultural Use Value 31,219,587 76,764,100 
Last Year's LFA 60,000 155,133 



2. Compute the Local Fund Assignment for each of the .following districts: 

DISTRICT C DISTRICT D 

GOER Full Market Value 92,175,200 2,000,000,000 

GOER Agricultural Use Value 81,954,000 ' 1,000,000,000 

.Last Year's LFA * 132, 00p 2,000,000 * 
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Foundation School Pgogram Aid 0 Q 
■ Foundation School Program Aid is designed to guarantee each local district *a 
basic amount of money to support the cost of K-12 education. Guaranteed state " 
aid is the difference between the Foundation School Budget and the Local Fund 
Assignment. 

(1) , Guaranteed 

Foundation School = Foundation - Local Fund * 
Program Aid . School Budget ' Assignment' 

Under the Foundation School Program state aid comes from- two sources: the per 
capita Available School Fund and the Foundation School Fund. 

(2) Foundation School = Available + Foundation 

- Program Aid School Funds School Funds 

Thus the formula for state ai*d becomes : 

<3) ihnn}^ 16 , Foundation = Foundation Local Fund 

School Funds- School Funds School Budget " Assignment' 

In computing state aid, a district first determines the amount pf Available 
School Funds, based upon ADA, to which it is entitled. The difference between the 
total amount of state aid a district Is guaranteed and its Available School fund is 
the Foundation School Fund. 

The Available School Fund 

The Available School Fundus the investmenCincome Erom the stocks and bonds 
of the Permanent School Fund, a perpetual endowment established by the state in 
the mid-1800's to provide support for public education. The Available School . 
Fund guarantees state aid to all school districts based upon the number of students 
in ADA. Local property wealth is 'not a factor in distributing Available School - 
Funds (ASF). The amount of aid provided per ADA is determined by the state by 

•dividing the total amount of ASF for distribution .by the total state ADA. For ' 
1978-7*9, the ASF allotment was $240 per The amount of Available School Funds 

guaranteed to Lone Star School District with 3,765 students in ADA is: 

$240 x V3.765 or $903,600 

.(This figure can be subject -to some adjustments by the state.) 

r* • • 
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» Exercises on Available School Fund 

1 * Compute the Available School Funds guaranteed to, each of the following districts 

Refine d ADA 

» — * 

District A .** 1500 

District £ * 2500 



i 

a s 

.9 

r 



2. • Compute the Available School Funds guaranteed to each of the following districts 

Refined ADA 

■ - • ' ' > - 

District C . • 3000 • 

District D ' 7500 

District E ' 4125 

District F 15,690 
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Foundation School Funds . , 

The amount of Foundation School' Funds a district receives is the difference 
between fi» district's total guaranteed state aid and the district's Available 
School Funds. 
(4) . 



Foundation 
* School Funds 



Guaranteed 
s Foundation School \ Available 

Program Aid " School Funds 

Substituting from equation (1) on page 39 \ district's Foundation School Funds 
can be computed as follows: • ' 



(5) - Foundation 
School Funds 



Foundation 



= j — _ Local Fund j 

School -Budget Assignment / 



Available 
School Funds 



Using the above formula (5) the amount of Foundation School Funds guaranteed Lone 
Star School District is computed as follows: 

Foundation School Funds = '($2,802,293 - $20*7,137) - $903,600 
'V = $2,595,156 - $903,600 

- $1,691,556 

The following illustration shows how the amount of Foundation School Funds 
a district receives depends primarily upon the district's property wealth. In ' 
comparing a property rich district with a property poor district, levying the 
same property tax rate; the property rich district wilfb, able to raise a greater 
Local Fund Assignment than- will the property poor district. If both districts > 
have similar ADA and similar educational needs, the property rich district, with 
a greater Local Fund Assignment, will recieve less Foundation School Funds than 
will a property poor district. 



Total 
Foundation 
School Budget 




Local 
Fund Assignment 



- ^Foundation 
f / School 
^^Funds 




Local 
Fund 
^Assignment 



Foundation 
- .School Funds^ a 



Local 
Fund 
Assignments 



Available 
School Funds 



Available 
School Funds 



Available 
School Funds 



Property Poor 
' District 



Average Property 
District 



Property Rich' 
District 
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A Balanced Budget District occurs if the sum of a district's Local Fund ^ 
Assignment and Available School Funds is equal to or greater than the district's 
state allotted Foundation School Budget. A Balanced Budget District will always 4 
be guaranteed its full entitlement of per ADA Available School Funds; however^ it 
will not receive any Foundation School Funds. Under this provision, it is possible/ 



■ 



for a property rich district with a substantial ADA to actually receive more state t 
aid, in the form of per, ADA Available School Funds, than it needs to operate a 
Foundation School Program. * 



Balanced Budget District 



Foundation 
School 
Budget 



Local 
Fund 
Assignment 



Available 
School Funds 



Excess funds over 
Foundation School Budget 



V 



r 



# * 
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Exercises on Foundation School Funds 



l * Refer ^ t0 the exercises on calculating tt Foundation School -Budget (p. 35), 
the. Local Fund Assignment (p. 39) and the Available School Fund <p. 41). 
Using the figures you calculated for District: A and District B, -now compute * 
the Foundation School Funds guaranteed to both District A and District B. 



X 



Compute the Foundation School* -Funds guaranteed District C with the following: 

Foundation School Budget $12,480,000 * ° J 

Local Fund Assignment . 4,200,000 ^ 

Available School Fund 2,880,000 ' «k>. 



1 

Suppose that next year there is a sharp rise' In District C's property ^flue; 
resulting in a 20% ^increase in the Local Fund Assignment. Compute the 
foundation School Fund for District C with an increased LFA = $5,040,000. 
Compare the new Foundation School Fund with the abc?ve amount. * • 



\ 



/ 
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3. 



t 

Compute the Foundation School Fund for District D with tlje following: 
Foundation School Budget * *2, 585, 000 

Local Fund Assignment . 2,300,000 " : Y 

Tota.l Refined ADA *2,G00 \ k ' ^ 

(Hint; Compute the Available School fund first) ■ * 




Local Enrichment * • 

In Texas, school districts- are allowed tp assess a higher property tax to 

enrich school revenues than is mandated by the state far the Local Fund Assign- ■ 

raent. Most districts take* advantage, of this provision to offer a higher quality 

-educational program tHan provided fordbnder the Foundation School Program. 

» . " . ' - .3* / « ■ - • **** 7 * 

Almost'half -of the \&tai*$l jQSVmilllba in Local Enrichment funds raised 

by districts'-iji 1977-28" went^ ^6' Support, additional tfeacheirs above the FSP allot-'" 

ment, and higher salBry le^els,°th^n provided for ujuier the schedule. The other 

-.'J * % ; sw* ■ |M • ■ ** 

half of the Local EnHchmdnt. ^^dsjrw.ent^t:6^ supp^rt«bthjer^ education. operating antf 
maintenance expenditures, includjL^g soch Undated: progrdi^as^Wotkers 1 compensation 
insurance, unemployment imsuraffic^ f&ced <po£f s (^uil^^in^uranc^,-,u£i lities) , 
food services, etc. In 1977-78, to^al LtfSal E^fcT^nffl futrffs Vc9©juitted jtor 27% * 
of all operating expenditures in *1fche state*.^ , » ^XA^^^^F ' - * I 

Local districts are limited by' the -state in thSfS^fiiiigy^tb"' raise Locjal 
Enrichment Funds through higher property tax -rates . For 1 the 'purpose of raising 



local revenues for educational operating expenses, the st|J^**r^juires that a 
district not tax its property value at a rate greater '$ 'total of $1.40 

' per $100 jCl4. mills) ofJSOER estimated, full market yalue of property, or $1.50* * 
per $100 (15 mills) of assessed^value of property, whichever i$. lell. (A mill 

t y » 

is*$l per $1000 of property value.) In practice, the limit of $1.50' per $1Q0 
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of assesses value of property is used. Net 'Local Enrichment is the difference 
between the tota.1 local revenue raised* and the Local Fund Assignment. 

The maximum local revenue for operating expense^ which Lone Star'SchOol 
District could raise is found by "multiplying a tax. rate of $1.50 per $100^ 
.property value on the total assessed property value of $115,076,037: ' 
.015 x $115,076,037 = $1,726,141 
If the district raises its Local Fund Assignment of $207, 137, then Local 
Enrichment is the difference between the maximum 'local revenue raised and the 
LFA: •* 

$1,726,141 - $204,137 = $1,519,004 * 



. . Exerpises on Local Enrichment 

1. Compute the maximum local revenue each of the following districts could 
raise for operating expenses using the districts assessed property value. 

Assessed Property . 
, District A ' 35,820,073 

District B . 87,376,069 

District C 92,175,200 
District D 2,000,000,000 



2. Compute the net Local. Enrichment ( for each of the above districts. Refer 
back to the exercises on Local- Fund Assignment (p. 39) for each district's 
LFA. • 



\ 
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State Equalization Aid 

Recognizing the disparity in local property wealth among school districts, 
State Equalization Aid (SEA) is designed to equalize the Local Enrichment* Funds 
raised by districts. To qualify for State ^Equalization Aid, a district must 
raise its Loeal Fund Assignment for the Foundation School Program. The amount ^ 
of SEA a district receives depends upon its average property value per pupil 
relative to the state average property value per pupil. 

If a district has an average property value per pupil which is less than 
1.10 times the state average property value per pupil theij it qualifies for SEA 
in an amount equal to: 



SEA = C L - DAP V /ADA ) x ADA x $185 

^ ' SAPV/ADA x lAOy 



'Where * SEA = State Equalization Aid 

DAP V /ADA - District Adjusted (Average) Property Value per ADA;' found 

by dividing the average of the district's GOER full 

market value of property plus its GOER agricultural 
9 

use value by t the*ADA 
SAPV/ADA = State Adjusted (Average) Property value per ADA; 

found by^dividing the average of the total GOER state- 
wide full market value of property and the total GOER . « 
statewide agricultural use value by the total state- 
wide ^ADA. ■ 1% 

For "1978-79, 1.10 times the state average property value per ADA (SAPV/ADA x 1.10) 
has been determined as<,$91,309. This means any school district having an average 
property value per pupil which is less than $*1,309 is entitled to. SEA using 
the abd^e formula. 4 . 



The average of a districts GOER full market value of property plus its fOER 
agricultural use value is etfual to the sum of the total GOER full market vali 
of property plus the total .GOER agriculture use value divided by 2. 



/ 



/. 
/ 



/ 



/ 



For a school district with an average property value .per pupil of^ $75^00 
and an ADA of 5,000 its state equalization aid would be_ computed, as follows: 

*«v.- • SEA = C\ - DAPV/ADA *\ AnA ' , ~ ' 

*M SAPV/ADA x im J x ADA x $"5 

_ "* 
„ 75 , 000 1 

V " 91, 309 J x 5000 x $185 

a M. - .82^ x " 5000 x $185 • 

a j .18 x 5000 x $185 

a $166,500 ' * _ . 

• 

If a' district has art averagy,roperty value per pupil which is less than .50 
times'the state average property value per pupil, 'it qualif ies_ for more aid. The 
formula for calculating SEA is the same as above except that $210 -hr substituted 
<for the $185. For 1978-79, .50 times the state average property value per -ADA 
has been determined as $41,504. r 

-Consider the" above school district with an average property value of 35,000 
and ADA = 5,000. It's state equalization aid wou|d now be computers: % 



SPA - A DAPV/ADA "*\ 

^ EA V ~ SAPV/ADA xl.ioj X ' ADA iLj 



$210 

5000 x $210 



A statewide.cap of $135 million per annum in SEA to districts has been set 
by the state legislature. This has the effect of reducing SEA district entitle- 
ments proportionately should the total statewide request for. SEA exceed the limit. 
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>* Exercises on State TSqual izatd on Aid 

; ' 3 * ^ 

1. Compute State Equalization Aid for. each of the following school districts: 



District A District B 



Average Market Value per ADA 1 22,346- 32,828 
Tota^ refined ADA 1,500 * \, 2,500 



? 6 

4 



* 2. Compute State Equalization Aid for each of the following schqjjf districts : 

District District bi^lfcct 



Average Market 
Value per ADA' 

Total Refined ADA 6,000 " . 4,000 5,7)00 



/erage Market 

Valve per ADA' 73,000 82,000 ^SQOO 



* 
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CHAPTBR IV 
STUDYING TEXAS 1 SCHOOL FINANCE PLAN 



The school finance reform movement of the p&st decade has resulted largely 
^from court challenges to existing school finance'systems ou 'the grounds that 
(they violated equal protection provisions within Estate constitutions and laws. 
The cpurts held that for a 'school finance system to be , equitable , the level 
of educational services provided could not be dependent upon the wealth of the 

"S • 

district in which the pupil resided. Thus, the school finance reform movement • 

x has introduced two basic concepts: fiscai equity and educational equity. 

r9 . Fiscal* equity" refers to the ability of school districts to raise educational 

\ ♦ * • 

^revenues, as Evidenced by district wealth. Since most local revenues fcr ' 

edufcatidh, are raised through a local property tax, district wealth is traditionally 

measured as equalized property value per pupil. Equalized property value means 

the values of the property (within a state or district) hav^ been determined on 

thetsaroe or' relative scales so that they are comparable. By equalizing the* 

abi/lities of school district's* (o raise educational revenues at a given tax rate, - 

fiscal equity- or fiscal neutrality is achieved. 

Fiscal equity does not necessarily result in any lessening of the disparities 

ih/the level of educational service's provided, measured in terms of expenditures 

, pet pupil. Fiscal equity only requires that educational" disparities 'not be a 

function of wealth. Disparities in educational expenditure levels^may result 

fifora the desirfe of some districts to offer a higher level of educational services 

through* higher property tax rates. - • 

As has already been mentioned, district wealth has 'been traditionally 

•defined as property wealth per pupil. Some economists claim that a ipore accurate 

measure of wealth is average family income, since all taxes, regardless of the 

tax base, are paid out of income. This adds another perspective to wealth 

* equalization in school finance, since property wealth may nob always be highly 

correlated to family income. * . 

Educational equity refers to the level of educational services provided 

• > 

across all sqfiool districts. It is commonly measured in terms of expenditures 
per pupil. While expenditures do not actually measure educational services, a 
higher expenditure* per pupil. does suggest tbe ability, on the part of School 
districts, to hi re v additional or more experienced teachers, to offer more in;- 
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novative instructional' materials , etc. Under this concept of equity, disparities 

in per pupil expenditures are alloyed as long as they are based on some rational 

measure of differing student need. " * 

The Texas Foundation Ptogram is designed to "equalize" the abilities of o 6 

school districts to raise educational revenues by guaranteeing each school 

district, - levying the same tax rate, sufficient state'aid to' yield guaranteed* 

* * * 
level of support for education. The amount of Foundation Aid a district receive^ 

depends upon the district's property wealth, with poorer districts receiving more 

state aid. Interestingly , the guaranteed level of support varies among districts. 

to allow for differing educational\needs among students. To this extent the Texas 

plan is equalizing. 

However, the Texas plan als^g allows districts to offer a higher level of 

educational services by taxing themselves at a higher rate. The ability of local 

districts to raise local enrichment revenues depends directly upon the district's 

wealth. The problem that arises is that property poor districts are forced to 

tax themselves at a much higher rate than a property rich district in order to 

raise a comparable local enrichment. Even at higher rates, the property poor 

district may not be able to raise sufficient local enrichment to offer a competitive 

educational program. Recall that the Texas plan does provide for equalization aid 

to mitigate the disparities among school districts in their ability to rais.e local 

enrichment . 

This chapter looks at the disparities among Texas school districts in 
educational expenditures per pupil and in their ability to raise educational 
revenues, considering property wealth per pupil and effective local enrichment 
taxNr-ates. The purpose of this chapter is not to suggest an approach to equity, 
but to show ways in which the different approaches to equity can be analyzed. 

*** 

'Disparities in Educational Expenditures 

To investigate disparities in. district expenditures for education, we 

r 

developed a small systematic sample of 20 Texas school districts: The sample 
includes large city districts, suburban districts and rural districts throughout 
the state. Table 10 shows the per pupil expenditures of thesS| districts arranged 
from the district with the highest per pupil expenditure to the district with the 
lowest per pupil expenditure. 

A quick examination of the data reveals the wide disparities in per pupil 



. 0 Table 10 
Pe* Pupil Expenditures 19?7-78 
Sample of 20 Texas School Districts 



c 



* 

District 


1 1 >~ >~ /"i T"\ ^ ^ 

current 
Operating 
Expenditure 


Gross 
ADA 


Per, Pupil 
Expenditures 


Leveretts Chapel 


$ 623,258 


220 


$ 2,830 


Westbrook 
Booker 


386,167 
579,504 


174 
2'95 


2,214 
X,961_ 


* 

Stinnett 


847,705 " 


501 




Stanton . 


' 1,349,446 


• 824' 


1,638/ 


Midland 


,. 21,217,109 


13,878 


1,529 > 


Fort Worth 


91,180,325 


62,369 


1,462 


Mt. Enterprise 


446,220 


318 


1,404 


Corpus Chris ti 


49,459,253 


35,563 


1,391 


Cross Roads 


238,830 


181 


1 , 320 


Clarendon 


680,676 ? 


' 524 


1,300 


Callal.en 


2,960,764 


2,354 


' 1,258 


Atlanta 


2,693,975 


. 2,182 


1,235 


Waskonv 


"815,650 


672 


. 1,213 


Itasca 


609,966 

f 

4,218;839 f 


506 


1,205 


Del Valle 


3,6,70 


1,150 


Lubbock C<5S$er 


1,220,715 


1,108 


1,102 / 


Hugfies Spring • 


1,046,651 


974 


1,075 


Shallowater 


804,434 


760 


1,059 


Bpyd 


• 644,915 


«68Q. 


" -949 


TtiTAL 

1 


$182^024,402 


127,753 


$28,988 



Prepared By: *^FT ^Resear^* Department with data from the Texas Education- Agency 
Division of Information Analysis, Austin, Texas, April 1979. 
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expenditures among the districts. However, in order to analyze the degree of 
disparity, it is useful to employ certain statistical techniques which help to 
summarize the data. . ( 

.The simplest summary technique is the range,- the difference between the 
highest and lowest value. The range indicates the extremes or how widely 
dispersed the districts are. In looking at how widespread the disparity is, 
it is important to keep in mind the relative size of the sample. For our sample^ 
the range is the difference between the per pupil expenditures for Leveretts j 
Chapel (the highest va\ue) arid Boyd (the lowest value): 

$2,830 - $949 = $1881 Range • 

For our sample of twenty districts, the range is high. 

Another^way to look at the range is to examine the ratio between the 
highest value and the > lowest value. The range ratio for our sample is 2.98 to I: 

$2830 ' 2.98 o no i 

g = — — or 2.98:1 Range Ratio , 

The ratio shows that Leveretts Chapel spends almost 3 times as much on education 
per pupil as does Boyd. ^ — 

The simple mean, weig h te d emean, and median are all measures of central 
tendency because they describe some central point or value in the data. These 
measures are used to describe disparities by Comparing their values with the 
actual values of individual districts. For example, you may indicate how much 
a particular district varies from the. average. Or you may choose to group the 
* districts by degree of variance from the average. 

^T&e simple mean , or arithmetic ayeragfe, is the most familiar method of ^ 
summarizing data. The mean or average per pupil expenditure *in our sample is 
$1,449. This is found by dividing the sum of each district's per pupil expenditure 
by 20, the number of districts in our sample. 

* $28^988 = $M49 gi Mean 

i As a measure of central tendency, the simple mean can be misleading if 
there are wide differences among districts in the number of pupils. In computing 
the simple mean, we placed equal weight on each of the values for per pupil 
expenditures, which represent ''averages 11 of total expenditures per total ADA. * 
. Thus, »some jjistortion results from counting a per pupil expenditure of $1,462 
for Fort Worth with an' ADA of 62,369 the . same as a per pupil Expenditure of 
$1,404, for Mt. .Enterprise with, an ADA of 318. 
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This problem can be overcome by calculating a weighted mean or weighted 

average which does' account for the differences among districts rn pupils> The 

weighted ''average is foum^by dividing the total operating expenses for all districts 

by the total ADA for all districts: ; 

* $182,024,402 ei /0/ • . Ufc . M 

. » jl-' = $1,424 Weighted Mean r 

^The median is the middle value when you arrange the values according to * 
size. The per pupil expenditures in Table 10 have been arranged by size from 
the highest per pupil expenditure to, the lowest. The median is the pec pupil 
expenditure that lies halfway between the district with the highest value and the 
district with the lowest value. As an example, in a distribution with an odd 
number of values, \say 5, the median is the middle or^ third value (1 2 _3 4 5). 
In our sample of 20 districts, the median is the value which divides the 1 20 
districts into 2 equal parts. Thus, it lies midway between the 10th and 11th 
values or between $1,320 (Cross Roads) and $1,300 (Clarendon). The median is 
computed as fallows: ' , 



(1) $1,320 - $1,300 m 20 
2 2 



10 



or 



(2) $1,300 + 10 = $1,310 * Median 

(3) $1,320 - 10 = $1,310 Median 



A summary of the data on per pupil expenditures for our 20 Texas school 
districts (Table 10) follows; 

Range: $1,881 y 

^Range Ratio: 2.98 f 1 7^ 

Simple Mean: * $1,449 
Weighted f^an: $1,424 - 
^ Median: $1,310 A . 
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Exercises 



. 1.. From Table 10, develop a summary table, like the one on page 53, for the 
• following districts: ^ ' . 



Booker 
Cross Roads 
Waskom 
Stanton 
Hughes SprjLng 



2. Develop^ summary table for Midland, Fort-Worth, and Corpus Christi. How 
does it compare to the sample o 4 f 20. districts? * ' 



/ 4 
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Statewide Per Pupil Expenditure Disparities ' \ * 

We have used the small sample of 20 districts to illustrate how data can be 

summarized for the purpose of analyzing disparities among districts in per pupil 

expenditures. However, such a small sample cannot be very representative of 

the entire state. Because of the computation problems of dealing with all 1,107 

Texas school districts, the AFT Research Department has developed a larger 

systematic sample of 98 Texas districts,, representative of the state. 

Table ll'shows^the summary data for the -random, sample of 98 districts. 

* * » 

Because this sample is lar'ger than the sample of 20 'districts , the extreme values 

(highest spending and lowest spending) are greater, yielding a higher range and 

range ratio. In th£s sample' of 98 districts, the highest spending district 

spends 3,5 times more on education* per pupil than does the lowest district. 

The weighted mean of $1,598 in the larger sample is considerably higher • 

than the weighted mean of $1,424 in the smaljer sample. This means, within the 

larger sample, there are 0 more higher spending districts relative to the number 

of pupils being served. /The mediae value for, both samples is almost identical. 

Bas6d on these comparisons, our small sample of 20 districts, while not: totally 

Representative of the state, is a reasonable indicator of state disparity levels . 
Another way of analyzing expenditure disparities is to look at J:he 

^distribution of per pupil expenditures within larger sample.. Table .12 and 
Figure 3 show this distribution. The figure shows that over 61 percent of the 
districts in our sample are spending less than the average amount 1 per pupil on 
educational services. This suggests" that over 34 percent of the pupils in our 
population are receiving a less than average level of educational services. 



Table 11 

Summary Measures of Per Pupil Expenditures 

Sample of 98 Texas School Districts 

■ * *- 

■ — ______ — __=_ . . ir - 

Highest Spending District (Expenditures Per Pupil) $3,180 

Lowest Speeding District $ 910 

Range (highest - lowest) $2,270 

Range Ratio (highest - lowest) 3.49:1 

Simple Mean . % $1,_451 

Weighted Mean * $1,59.8 

'Median / , $1,310 X N 
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Table 12 ' * 
Distribution of Per Pupil Expenditures 
Sample of 98 Texas School Districts 



Per Pupil 
. Expenditures 


Number of 

Di Qtri rt*e 

*J -i. O km L J.L.LO 


Percentage 
uis cr icts 


Under $1,000 


3 


3.1 


1,001 - 1,200 


22 


22.4 


1,201 - 1,400 


35 v. 


35.7 


1,401 - 1,600 


15, 


15.3 


1,601 - 1,800 


9 


9.2 


1,801 - 2,000 




4.1 


Above $2,000 


/».' 


10.2 


♦TOTAL 


s 98 


100.0 



Number of 


a of 


•ADA 


ADA 


1,815 


0.2 


72,219 


9.1 


179,786 


22.6 


295,214 


37.2 


234,927 


29.6 


1,518 


0.2 


9,123 


1.1 


.794,602 


100.0 



40 



35 



30 



25 



20 



15 



10 



Figure 3 

Distribution of Per Pupil Expenditures. 
Sample of 98 Texas School Districts • 



35.7 



22.4 



3.1 




15.3 



4.1 



10.2 



\S- ' 10 12 14 16 18- . 20- ' 

; (In hundreds of dollars) 

Prepared by: AFT Research Department with, the data from tfie "Texas Education 

CD?/-" Agency, Division of Information ^Analysis , Austin, Texas, April 1979 



Disparities in District Wealth 

In the previous section, we examined the disparities among school districts 
tti per pupil expenditures. We know from the Texas school finance plan that some 
o-f the disparity is due to the differing guaranteed levels of Foundation Program 
support among districts. However, the greater part of the disparity is due to * 
Local Enrichment, which is only partly equalized by State Equalization Aid. In ' 
this section, we will examine the disparities among districts in property wealth, 
or ability to raise local educational revenues, particularly Loc51 Enrichment. 

Table 13 shows for our small sample, the average market value of property , 
per pupil, as defined by the Government Office for Educational Resources. The 
average market value (used in ^determinii^ State Equalization Aid), is the sum 
of a district's full market value plus agricultural use value (used in determining 
Local Fund A5signment) divided by two. The districts are arranged in order from 
the wealthiest district, on a per pupil'basis, to the poprest district. 

The wealthiest district in our sample is WestJ>rook with an average market 
value per ADA of $554,871. The poorest district isDel Valle with an average 
market value per ADA of $28,843. The range for this small sample is $526,028. 
The range ratio tells us that Wastbrook has a Na* base which, is 19 times the tax 
base of Del Valle. The summary .data for our sample follows: r 



r f. 




Wealthiest District: 


$554,871 


Poorest District: . 


28, 84 J 


Range : - 


— 526,028 


Range Ratio: 


* 19.2:1^ 


Simple Mean: 


v $119,605 


Weighted Mean: , 


' . 67,678 


Median: 


74,581 



As is expected from a large range ratio, the simple mean is considerably 
higher than the other measures of central tendency. This simple mean, indicates " 
that* at the upper extreme, there are many high wealth districts relative to the'* 
size of the sample. In looking at this sample, it is interesting to keep iftfmind 
that for the purpose of allocating State Equalization Aid, the statewide average 
market value per ADA has been set at $83,000. ^ 

R?r * 63 * 
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Table 


13 








Property Value 


Per 


ADA 1977-78 






Sample of 2$ Texas 


School Districts' 


' } 


• 


Total 
Average 




* 


f 

Average Market 


District. 


Mar Ret Value 




Refined 


Value 


of Property- 




ADA 


Per ADA 


Westbrook 


$ _ 90/, 94 3, 481 




t 

163 


$ • 554, 87i ' 


Cnres Roads 


43,902,682 




182 ' 


241,104 




67,491,940* 




'300 


224,397 


Leveret re Chapel 


51,703,-550 




,241 


214,013 


~ Clarendon 


87,661,935 




548' 


159,853 


Stanton 


95 ;938,445 




826 


116,051 ,, 


Stinnett 


44,496,627 

* 




518 ' V 


85,892 \ 


Hughes Spring 


74,611,038 




935. 


79, 724 , 


Mt. Enterprise 


23,724,803 




301 


7^,642 


Atlanta 


169,861,010 




2,231 


.76,125 


Fort Worth 


4,632,043,138 




63,418 


73,038 


Midland 


993,674,639 




14,187 


70,038 


Itasca 


35,057,740 




504 * 


69,458 


Waskom 


41,471*274 




678 


61,093 


Lubbock Cooper - 


66,562,540- 




1,128 


■ 58,997 


Corpus Christi 


1,968,993,916 




36-, 117 


54,516 


Shallowater 


34,875,512 




691 


50,465 


Callalen 


118^454,900 




2,350 


50,402 


Boyd \ 


30,051,839 




674 * 


44,580- 


Del Valle 


107,457,856 ' 




3,725 


28,843 


TOTAL 


V 8,778,-978,865 




129,717' 


2,392,102 



Rrepared' by: 4 AFT Research Department with data from the Texas Education 
• . - Agency, Division of Information Analysis, Austin, Texas, 

<■ * . ' April 1979 r - 
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For the* larger sample of 98 school' districts , Table 14 and Figure 4 show 
the distribution of property wealth per ADA, The summary data follows: 



Wealthiest District: $1,578,552 

Poorest District: ' 12,238 

Range: 1,566,314 

Range Ratio: 129:1 

Simple Mean: $ * 143,157 

Weighted Mean: — 87,803 

Median: • > 80,035 



Again, because this sample is much larger than the previous sample. of 20. 
* districts, the range is much higher, indicating a wider dispersion of property 
values. The simple mean value indicates that: there are a sjLgnficant number of 
extremely wealthy districts in our sanfljle. Note that * the weighted mean and 
median are very close in values. They are also very close to the GOER statewide 
average market value per ADA of $83,000. If we consider the weighted mean of 
our Sample -at $87,803^ then 17 percent of all districts in our sample (Figure 4) 
fall within the median raijge. Approximately 42 percent of the districts lie 
below the median range and 38 percent lie above. 



Table 14 

Distribution of Average,, Market Property Value Per ADA 
Sample of 98 Texas School Districts 



Average Market 






Value Per ADA 


Number >of Districts 


Percent of Districts 


Under $25,000 


3 


■ -3.1- . 


25,001 - 50,000 . 


11 


n.i 


50,001 -' 75,000 


28 


28.6 » 


75,001 - 100 .-000 


17 . 


17.3 


100,001 r- 125,000 


14 


14.3 


125,001 - 150,000 
150,001 - 175,000 


5 


.. 5,1 


3 


3.1 


175,001 - 200,000 


2 


2.0--' 


Above $200,000 


15 


15.3* 


TOTAL 


98' 


,100 . 0 



Prepared by: AFT Research Department with data from Texas Education Agency, 
Division a£ Information Analysis; Austin, Texas; April 1979 



Figure 4 

/Distribution of Average Market Property Value Pet ADA 
- Sample of 98 Texas School Districts 
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Prepared By: AJT Research Department with data from the Texas Education Agency, 
Divisdiv.of Information Analysis; Austin, Texas; April 1979. 
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Another way to lqpk at the disparity in district property wealth per ADA is 
to rank the districts by deciles in order of size* Deciles divide a distribution 
into 10 subdivisions, with each subdivision having an approximately equal number 
of districts. Within our sample, the uneven groupings have been plafce^at the 
extremes* * 



Table 15 

Average Market Value Per ADA by-Deciles^ 





Maximum 


Minimum 


Mean 


Decile 


Value 


Value 


Value 


10 ' 


1, 5^8, 552 


241,738 


687,586 


9 


* 241,104 


159,853 


206,630 


- 8 


156,129 . 


116, 787 


130,559 


7 


* 116,051' 


101,157 
80,069 


-107,665 


6 


99,140 


89,610 


5 


80,001 


73,038 


77,233 




70,652 


61,093 * 


" 66,414 


3 


^0,'070- 


54,263 


56,487 


2 . 


53,490 


35,105 


47,165 


1 


32,924 


12,238 


23,505 



Prepared by; .AFT Research Department wi.t^r data 
-from the Texas Education Agency, 
— Division of Information Analysis, 
Austin, Texas; April 1979 



Again, this table shows a wide disparity among districts iri property value per 
ADA. If we eliminate the extreme values and donsideT only the values "at the 
90th percentile ($241,104) and the 10th percentile ($32,924), we find the range 
# to,be considerably smaller. .Our new range is 7.32:1 as compared to 129:1, the 
range for the extreme values. The weighted mean for the total distribution 
($87,803) falls within the sixth decile. 
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Disparities in Tax Effort 

'This section will examine the disparts in tax effort for raising Local . 
Enrichment.. Table 16 shows the effective Leal Enrichment Tax Rates 10 for our 
small sample of 20 Texas school districts/ The districts are arranged in order 
from the. distget; with the highest tax rate to' the district with the lowest tax 
rate. The, Mghe^ district in our sample, Stinnett, levies an effective tax* ' 
rate of S.^-mills (8.9c per $100) for Local Enrichment while the lowest district 
Atlanta, levies at 1.04 mills (l.04 C per $100). m this sample, the simple mean 

is 4.73 mills and the median is 5 20 mi lie tv.« i i 

. " m iUs. The mean local enrichment per - ADA 

is $506. 




V 



District ^ 

Stinnett 
Midland". 
Leveretts Chapel 
Callalen 
Corpus Christi 
Stanton x - - ^ 
a Shallwa°terL / 
Waskoip' 
Cross Roads 
Boyd 

Bo6ker fc 
Ft. Worth 
Lubbock Cooper 
Del Valle " 
Mt. Enterprise 
Hughes Spring 
Itasca 
Clarendon 
•Westbrook v, 
Atlanta 

TOTAL ° 



Table 16 
Local Enrichment, 1977-78 
(Sample of 20 Districts) 

Effective Local Enrichment 
* Tax Rate Mills 

xls ■ 1 

8.90 „ 

8.(01 
. 7.26' 
■6.80- 

6.40 

6.04 

5.>5 

5.45 

5.35 

5.29 

'^.11 

4.85 

3.77 

3.51 

3.34 



2 
2 
1 
1 

1.04 



.55 
.36 
.53 
.39 



94.70 



*Local Enrichment 
Per ADA 

790 
^73 
1,I07 

342 
355 
703 
264 

336 - 
1,2-99 
234 
1,169 
360 
202 
103. 
252 
196 
"163 
256 
727 
* 81 

10',L12 



'Prepared by: 'AFT Research Department with data from Texas Education Agency 

Division ^of Information Analysis, Austin, Texas; April 1979 *' 

10 

# See Appendix C for. calculation of .Effective Local Enrichment Tax Rate*; 
See Appendix D for calculation of Local Enrichment" Per'ADA . 
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Fo* the larger sanple ojf 98 districts, Table, i7 £hows "the distribution. 

Table 17 v ^ 
Distribution" of Local Enrichment Tax Rates, 

Sample of 98 Texas School Districts • * 



0> 

Tax Rate 
(mills) 


V 

* o 

Number of .Districts 


«- , ,.. • • . » 

Percent, of Districts 




Under l.O'O 


' 3 


- 3.1 




. 1,00 - 2.00 


17 


17.3 \ • 




• 2.01 - 3.00 


1? 


17.3 




3.01 - 4.00 


23 


23.5 '< 




44)1 - 5.00 


c f 

9 


9.2 




5.01 - 6.0Q< 


12 


12.. 2 




6.01 - '?.00 


6 


6.1* 




Above. 7. 00. v 


11'" 


li.2 




TOTAL' ' 


• ?8 ^ ' 


100.0- . 





Prepared by: 'AFT Research Department with data from the Texas Education Agency. 

-.mi, « ** r . * 



N 



. The summary for this data follows: ^ ' * ** ' 

Highest tax rate ■ (mills) : 10.75 

Lowest tax rate: , 0.62 . * 

Range> . * 10.13 

Range Ratio: ^ 17.3:1 - 

Mean: *• 4 . 3.93 

M^diapi ^ *3.54 4 „ 

^Table 17 and the sijtamary data ahow that there is a broad distribution of 
1 tax. rates for raising local enrichment.. The fergest ^interval , 23.5 percent of 
the districts, lies around the mean and median values in the range .of 3.01 to 
4/00 mills.^There is an; almost even percentage* of % districts, taxing above, (39%) 
and below (37%) th^s range. - * - / 

' For our sample of 98 school 'districts these tax rates *yeild a distribution 

of local enrichment per ADA which ranges from a high yaliie of "$1,749 per ADA. 



(Winlt-Loving) to 4 low value of $19 per ADA (Southwest). The mean local enrich- 
ment peo^ADA is $433. " J 

Comparing Wealth with Educational Services 

The preceding sections examined the disparities among school districts in 
educational expenditures per pupil, property wealth per pupil, effective local 
enrichment tax r/ites, and local enrichment per pupil. This section will compare 
those disparities to discern if there are any relationships* suggested between 
district wealth or ability to raise • revenues , and the 'level of educational 
services provided, as measured by per pupil expenditures. 

Table 18 shows the distributions of district wealth versus educational 
expenditures for our small sample of 20 districts. In looking at this table, 
it is difficult to determine if any definite patterns are emerging from the data.v 
To help summarize the data so that It may be more easily analyzed, we have. drawn 
upon a technique introduced earlier in the section' on Disparities in District 
Wealth. • The/ data ✓instable 18 has'been grouped by quintiles , 4 each quintile 
containing 4 values. Quintiles were chosen because of the smallness of the 
sample. For each of the categories ^ithin a quintile, the~mean value has been . 
computed. , * • 

Table 19 shows the Summary of District Wealth versus Educational Expenditures 
for our-small sample grouped by quintiles. Some definite patterns do emerge 
from this table. Across the 20 districts, per pupil expenditures increase 
directly as district property wealth , increases . The mean per pupil expenditure 
ih the highest quintile represents almost * twice the expenditure per pupil of 
the meap.in the lowest quintile. 

Mean effective local enrichment tax rate* do not vary as directly with * 
property wealth as might be expected. The general expectation is that poorer 
districts tax themselves at a relatively higher rate than wealthier districts 
in order tp'raise a reasonable level of revenues. In looking for this trend, k * 
it- must be kept. in* mind that there is a limit as f to how high a property poor 
district can actually tax itself Which is related Jtc^family income. The. 
tendency for poorer districts to tax themselves at relatively higher rates, can 
be seen in the first, second, and' third quintiles. The high tax rates ih the 
fourth and fifth quintiles indicate the willingness of these wealthier districts 
to offer a substantially high level of educational services. 
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Table 18 

District Wealth vs. Educational Expenditure 
(Sample of 20' Texas School Districts) 



9 * 

District 


Average Market 
Value Per ADA 


Per Pupil 

EYnPTlffl t*tlT"PQ 


Effective Local 
Enrichment 
Tax Rates 
(Mills) 


Local 
Enrichment 

Ppr ADA 


Westbrook 


$ 554,871 • 


• $ 2,214 


1 


39 


S 727 


Cross Roads 


241,104 


1,320 


5 


35 


1,299 


Booker 


224,397 


v * 

1,963 


5 


11 


1,169 


Leveretts Chapel 


'214,013 


2,830 . 


7 


26 


1,707 


Clarendon 


' 159,853 


1,300 


1 


53 


256 ' 


Stanton ^ 

« 


116,051 


•1,638 


6 


04 


703 


Stinnett 


, 85,892 


1,691 


8 


90 


790 


Hughes Spring - 


79 , 724 


1,075 


2 


.55 


196 


Mt. Enterprise 


78,642 


1,404 


3 


34 


252 


Atlanta 


76,125 


1,235 


1 


04 


-81 


Fort Worth , 


73,038 


1,462 


4" 


85 


360 


Midland 


70,038" 


1,529 


Q 
O . 


ni ' 

>. u 1 


573 


Xtasca 


• 69,458 


1,205 • , 


\ 

2 


36 


163 


Waskom 


61,093 


1,213 


5 


45" 


336 


Lubback Cooper 


58,997 • 


1,102* 


3 


77 


202 


Corpus Christi □ 


■ 54,516 


1,391 


% 6 


40 


m ' 355 


Shallowater 


50,465 


1,059 


5 


75. 


• 264 


Callalen 


50,402 


l,258 v . 


6^ 


80 


342 


Boyd t ' 


44,580 


949'- 


5 


.29 


234 - 


Del yalle 


28,843 

• 


1,150 


3 


51 


1 103 


TOTAL 4 \ 


$2,392,102, 


' $28,988 


94 


70 


$10,112 



.Prepared by: 



AFT Research Department with data from /the Texas Education Agency 
Division of Information Analysis; Austin, Texas; April 1979. 
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. Table 19 

Summary of District Wealth vs. Educational Expenditures 

(Sample of 20 Texas School Districts) ' '< 

Me£n 

Heart M,ean Effective Local Mean * 

. Average Market Per Pupil , Enrichment. Tax Local Enrichment 

Quint lie Value -Per ADA Expenditures Rate (Mills) . Per ADA " 

5 $308,596 * $2,081 4.78> " $1,225 " . 

4 . 110,380 .1,426 ' 4,76 ^ 486 

3 ' 74,460 1,407 ■ 4.31- 316 V 

' 2 , 61,016 1,227 • 4.50 264 

1 43,572 1,104- 5.34 235 

Prepared by: AFT Research Department using data from the Texas Education 

Agency, Division of Information Analysis; Austin, Texas,; Apri{ S 'WU9 



The last column, mean local enrichment per ADA,, indicates' that while poorer 
districts are willing to tax themselves at relatively high rates, they are still • 
unable to raise a level of local enrichment comparable to the wealthier districts, 
even when the tax rate is higher (quintile 1 vs, quintile 3). It is also interest 
ing to note that expenditures per pupil increase directly as local enrichment 
per ADA increases ♦ 

Table 20 shows a similar comparison, of district'wealth versus educational 
expenditures for otfr larger sample of 98 school districts. In this table, the 
data has been grouped by deciles (10 groups): The two extreme deciles represent 
only 9 values while the, other deciles represent 10 values ,each. 

In this table, we see the same basic patterns Emerging. Across the 98 
districts, mean per pupil expenditures increase directly as property wealth ^ 
increases. The mean per pupil expenditure in the highest decile is twice the ' 
value of the mean per pupil expenditure in the lowest decile.. 

Again, there is no pronounced relationship between local enrichment tax 
rates and property wealth/ We do see the poorer districts taxing themselves at 
rates higher than the wealthier districts. Tfre highest tax rates fall within 
the middle deciles indicating that these districts are willing to offer a high 
level of educational services and* that they recognize it. requires a higher 
than average tax effort. /'O 



, Table 20 

Summary of District Wealth vs. Educational Expenditures 
Sample of 98 Texas School Districts 









Mean 






■ Mean 


Mean 


Effective- Local 


Mean 




Average Market • 


Per Punil 


Enrichment* Tax 


Local Enrichment 


cilej'* 


IK^ Value Per ADA 


Exnen di t* nrpQ 


Rate (Mills) 


Per ADA 


10 


^687,586 


$2,352 


2.19 


$1,236 . 


9 


'206,630 


1,714 


3.34 


742 


•8 


. 130,559 


^ 1,478 


2.90 


•386 


7 


'107,665 


1,416 


5.18 


632 


6 


• 89,610 


1,432 


5.34 


480 


5 


7 7, ,2 33 


1,269 


3.37 


258 


4 


66,414 


1,221 


3.80 


253 


3 


56,487 


1,225 


3.51 


227 


2 


47,1*65 


1,2*3 


- 5.10 


* 239* 


1 


23,505 


1,059 


3.22 - 


98 





* 


Table 21 








Data on Selecte.d School Districts 




» 






Effective Local' 


Local 


) 


Average Market 


Per Pupil 


, Enrichment Tax 


Enrichment 


District 


Value Per ADA 


Expenditures 


Rate (Mills) 


Per ADA 


Rochester 


$127,755 


$1,584 


4.64 


$ 604 


•West* Orange Cove 


108,985 


2,101 


10.74 


. 1,226 


Dallas. 


103,919 


1,788 


7.07 


749 


Houston 


98,805 


1,461 


5.66 


566 


Port Arthur 


86,331 


l\ 724' 


9.60 


857 


Austin 


80,069 


1,648 


7.96 


630 


Fort Worth 


73,038 


--^462 <r 


4.85 


360 


Texarkana 


65,632 


'f,'431 


4.51 * 


- • r- 310 


North East 


64,985 


1,272. 


6 . 88 


438 


Little Qypress- 










Mauriceville 


61,577 


* 1,623 


' " 9.28 


550 


Corpus Christ i 


.54,516- 


1,391 


6.40 . 


355- 


El Paso 


54,263 


* 1,252 


4.34 • 


237 


Humb le 


52,691 


1,316 


11.00 


. 485 


North side 


43,8^5 


1,253 




330 


San ^ntoijio 


42 , 199 


1,602 


5.98 


257 - 


Ysleta 


29,288 


1,045 


0.21 


' 4 


Brownsville 


29,039 


1,206 


5.77 . 


164 


Laredo 


21,124 


1,123 


1.84 


39 


Edge wood 


.12,238 


1,171 


3.43 » 


42 



Prepared by: 



ic 



AFT Research Department using data from Texas Education Agency, 
Division of Information Analysis; Austin, Texas; April 1979. 
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The mean local enrichment per ADA values substantiate our statement above, 
that relatively poorer districts' levying relatively higher tax rates are still 
unable to raise the level of local revenues which wealthier district! raise with 
less tax effort. Finally, mean per pupil expenditures are increasing as mean 
local; 'enrichment, per ADA is increasing. 

A cautionary note, in looking at all the tables in this last section, *e ' 
do not see^large variances between' deciles or between quintiles. ^Furthermore , 
while pur lamp le of 98 districts is representative of the state, it is still ' 
relatively small compared to the* 1,107 districts in the state. For these' 
reasons, it would be difficult to say conclusively that in Texas, the- level of 
educational services or per pupil expenditures is dependent upon property wealth. 
However, our data show some interesting patterns which suggest that such a 
relationship might exist. . 
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Appendix A * 
ADJUSTMENTS TO/ PERSONNEL UNITS 



Sparse Schftol District / ' 

1) For a school district ^with more than 300 'square miles but not more 
than 1000 students in ADA, its adjusted personnel units are: 

APU £l + (lOOCT - ADA) X (,000455)] X PU 
To illustrate, for a school district with more than 300 square miles, with 700 
students in ADA, and a regular PU allotment of 36 (based on 700 ADA), it would 
increase its total PU allotment to the APU value of 41. . 
APU - Tl + (1000 - '700) X (.000455)1 X 36 

* 1.1365 X 36 ^ 
- = 40^9 

Note that all fractional PU values' equal to or greater thdn .5 are rounded up 
to the next whole value. « 

Small Size District . .. 

2) For* a school district with 300 square miles or less, butTnot more than 
" '1000 students in ADA, its adjusted personnel units are: 

* . APU - Q + .(1000 - ADA) X (.0003)J X PU 
Considering the school district above with less than 300 square miles, it would 
increase its*total PU allotment from 36 to 39.2*. s 
' . • . APU * £l V" (1000 700) X (.0003)jf X 36 

= 1.09 X ,36 v * . 

Y 

-* = ,39.2 ' 

Note that all fractional PU values less than .5 are rounded down to the next 
wH61e value. *' , * 
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ppendix B 

ALLOCATION OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL UNITS 

• ' ' ' ' • \ : 

v * 

Each school district is permitted a maximum entitlement of 30 special 
education PU's for the first 3000 ADA, and 4.25 PU's for each additional 500 
, ADA provided at lea§t 12% of the ADA Are handicapped and being served., .If 
» less than 12% of the ADA are handicapped and being served, then PU's are 
•allotted on a prorated basis as follows: . ^ 



Percent Handicapped 



12 
,11 

10 
9 
8 
1~ 
6 



Percent of PU Allocation 



r 



0-5 



100 
94 
88 
82 

< 76 
70 
63 
56 



«5 r 



1„ _ , , . Total ADA Handicapped v 

Percent handicapped = — •* . . n c . — , A L\ X 

rr Total Refined ADA 



100 



Determine total PU allocation as describee! for a ^district with 12% handicapped 
ADA and then take the percentage of that total figure, allotted as per the 
actual % of students handicapped. - ^ > 
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Appendix C • § - 

^ . " EFFECTIVE LOCAL ENRICHMENT TAX RATE 

At *he # time of our request for information, the Texas Education Agency 
was unable to supply data.on Local Enrichment Tax Rates by school districts'. 
However, based on the data that was supplied, it was possible -tQ calculate 

Effective Local Enrichment Tax Rate. This effective tax rate is not the 

actual tax rate^levied by a district. ...However, the 'effective rate is valid 
and useful for the purpose of comparing enrichment effort between school 

districts. **/ 
T^e Effective Local Enrichment Tax Rate for each district was calculated 

as follows : * 

(1) Maintenance and Operation (M & 0) Effective Tax Rate = 

M & 0 Actual Levy X 1000 - 

GOgR Average Market Value of Propexty 

(Tax rate expressed as mills) 

(2) Local Fund Assignment (LFA) Effective Tax^Rate = 

« 

Net LFA X 1000 

GOER Average Market Value of Property 

(Tax 'rate expressed in mills) . 

* v * 

(3) Effective Loc^l Enrichment Tax Rate* 3 * , . 

M & 0 Effective" Tax Rate - LFA Effective Tax Rate 

* 

(Tax rate expressed in mills) * 
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Appendix D 
LOCAL* ENRICHMENT PER f&h 



At the time of our request for information, the Texas Education Agency 

was unable to supply data on Local Ujftrichment per . ADA per school district. 

However, based on the data fchat was supplied, it was possible to calculate 

Local Enrichment per ADA for each district. The calculations follow: 

t 

( t 

(1) Actual Local Enrichment - 

Actual Maintenance + Operation Tax Levy - Net Local Fund Assignment 

r 

r 

/tx , , „ . , ^ , — * Actual Local Enrichment 

(2) Local Enrichment per ADA = — -ri ArtA . — 

> r Gross ADA* 



*The Gross ADA figure for each district was taken from the computer printout: 
TEA 1977-78* Amended Budget, the source fox district per pupil expenditures/' 
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Federal Aid to Education in Texas 

Compensatory education programs exist largely *as^ao:esult of federal 
financial assistance te local .school districts. Compensatory education 
programs seek to equalize educational opportunity for children, especially 
those who are disadvantaged, by serving the unmet needs of this special popu- 
lation. The impact of 4 these equalizing funds on local districts' budgets has 
'increased in recent years to where nationally, it now represents an average 
8.1 percent of all revenues received by school districts. As a percent of 
tfotal district revenue compensatory education aid ranges from a high of 22.5 
percent in Mississippi to a low of 4 percent in New York. In 1977-78, Texas 
received' $484 million in federal aid, representing^some 10.1 percent of its 
total school revenues, expenditures a per pupil average of $137. Only 
California exceeded Texas in total dollars received. 

Most federal funds go to meet 'specific needs of economically or otherwise 
disadvantaged students. However, one category of federal aid, Impact Aid, 
provides, general assistance to districts where federal activities adversely 
affect the district. For example, the presence of large jvumbers of federal 
employees or military personnel ,~or the presence of substantial areas of 
feder4lly # owned tax exempt lands in a school district will lead to increased 
district expenditures for educating the children of the federally supported 
.families while concurrently reducing the amount of local property available 
for taxation to pay for education expenditures. Impact aid is provided by 
the federal government to meet some^ of the increased costs to the district or 
to replace lost district revenues. 

The continuing need for the relief offered by Impact Aid will remain 
with us. Government employment has grown. .numerically although the ratio of 
government employees to the population has declined. In 1950, there were \^ 
-13.-9 government workers per thousand population , totalling 1.9 million employee 
By 197*7f**the ratio of government workers had dropped to 13.1 per thousand 
population, while numbers of employees had grown td nearly 3.0 million in the 
civil ian^government work force with an additional 2.1 million uniformed 
service personnel. The federal government owns 33.7 percent of all land^ 
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nationwide and ^-percent of all land in Texas, since 1953, the 742 million 
acres of fed^al land throughout the U.S. has tripled in val^ yielding $101 . 
billxon dollars in federal tax exempt property according to General* Services 
Administration reports. 

Listed below are the 1980 federal funds-projected . for Texas public 
education, by aicl program: 



Major Federal Programs * ,^ 

% of 

Amount Major Programs 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

title'i 

Educationally deprived $221,218,362 
'Concentration 

.TITLE IV - (Improvement) 11 151 765 

ImpaCtAid - 37! 9 94,'oOO, 

Emergency School Aid Assistance 

Local Education Agency * 13,761,760 

Notl-profit organizations ! 72 q 220 

Pilot programs 3,225,413 

Library ,*» 

Guidance, Counseling and Testing 1,013,930 0 2 

Occupational, Vocational, and Adult Ed. 45,738,939 . 10 7 

EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED . ^ 

State Grant 

Incentive Portion 

Major Federal "Programs Total . . $423,667,801 

NonyDiscretionary Funds (Specified Use) 



52.0 

17,032,994 4? 4.0 

2.6 
9.9 

3.0 
0.4 
0.7 

9,508,347 2.0 



59,462,035 14.0 
1,840,036 Q.4 

100,0 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

TITLE I Educationally Deprived Children $221,218,362 
^ Provides funds to states to as/sist economically and educationally depriled 
students with programs to improve basic skills areas. 

Concentration Grant • " 17„Q32,994 * 

ERLC - 



Beginning in 1980, this additional funding wifl focus Title I resources 
to the neediest counties^and their local education agencies. * t 

TITLE : IV' Improvement in Local Education Practice $ 11 , 15*f , 765 

Pjrdvides funds to develop improved programs and practices in a wide variety 
of arenas. This section was formerly known as the innovative activities area. 

Education for the Handicapped 

Stat^Grant Program ■ ° $ 59,462,035 

The purpose of this program is to provide funds for districts to extend 
to handicapped children the same rights to educational services that are 
extended, to non-handicapped children. Authorization for th^s program accompanied 
-the passage of Public Law 94-142 in 1975. The current allocation is aimed at 
reaching a goal of providing 12 percent of the additional cost of educating 
these students. 

Preschool Incentive G^nts " $ 1,840,036 

This section, Part B of PL 94-142 provides for expanstofT of services to 

preschool children if a state is presently prov/ding services to children in 

this age group. It exists as an incentive for states to participate in the 

education of 3-5 year old children where np state'mandate or-current practice 

^exists, PL 94-142 covers education for handicapped children from'age* 3-21 

years, but at the time of enactment services for children ages 3-5 were not 

available in some states. These federal funds should assist states in meeting 

• ( • * 

the goal of a free appropriate education where' a desire exists but planning 

funds are limited. *■ - 

Emergency School Aid Act • • $ 13,761,760 

This program assists districts which are desegregating or, in the process 
of moving toward desegregation to meet some of the accompany ing~~costs of 
planning and implementing a desegregation plan. 

Library Services and Construction Act ~ 

School Libraries * ' $ ^9,508,347 ^ 

Guidance and .Counseling • $ 1,013,930 

^Portions of this act will now concentrate on activities. in_public school 
libraries and on expanded guidance and counselin^services in elementary^ and 
v jidary schools. ; 
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Occupational,* Vocational, and. Adult Education 5 45,738,939 

^ The program provides funding for skills' training for persons wfco are 
^unprepared to -assume gainful employment initially or who are iWolVed in 
skills acquisition to pursue additional employment opportunities. • 

Discretionary Funds (General Use»)» * 

' School As sistance in Federally Affected Areas °$ 37,994,000 

Impact aid is-designed t€ assist and compensate 0 districts in areas where ' 
enrollment and availability of "revenue from local sources have -bee* adversely 
affected by federal activities. The funds ^ow available may.be used for 
/ current operating expenses and for construction assistance. A majpr reduction 
is proposed this year in the portion of the law which provides funds to 
districts for children whose parents work , on federal property. Efforts are 
being made to stop'the loss of $320,000,000 nationally in this area, category 3 
(b) children. T?he effect or this proposal for Texas is the'net Q loss of 
$27,644,854 according to summaries 'published by the American Federation of 
. Teachers Legislative Department. • 1 
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SOURCE: U.S.- Department of Health, Education and Welfare; Office of Education, 

Justification of Appropriation Estimates for Committee on Appropriations 
Fiscal Year 1980. . - * ' » f , 
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Appendix F 

• ^ SENATE BILL^O: RECEN1 <HAN(iES IN THE TEXAS STtfZ AID PLAN 

« .. ' ■ . . ' M ' ' ; 

v Since the f£haL edit of this manual., .Senate Bill #350 (SB 350) tyfsed the 
Texas legislature amending the state's school finance plan/ The basic formulas 
, ' £o L-f llocatin 8 st . ate aid have essentially remained Whanged-noweverV Ipecif ic 
dollar amounts within the formulas have' increased to provi/e more state aid to 
schoor'districtsy This appendix* describes the mo*t important changes in the . 
sphool finance plan* as legislated by SB 350. 



Salaries ** 4 • * 

The ind$x values assigned to the educational personnel salary schedule " 
f re reV ^ 6d With * 5l1 P ercent ' increase in base 'salary levels. The. index 
factor of l.OO-is^ncreaseS'Vom $949 in the 1978-79 academic year to' $997 for 
1979-80, and $1,048 fo, 1980 r 81. 'Aaditionally.'a step 14 has been added within ' 
.the schedule of compensation and a 2 percent increase..^ salaries i's provided for 
personnel in -steps id and. above who do not advance a steep. 



\ 



Minimum- Staff iilg Guarantee * 1 

. Districts with l,000 t or fewer students ^re guaranteed a minimum number of 
personnel units as' .follows: "- ^ 



* - ."V - ' 

> ° K-^distridts wUh at least 40" ADA or 30 miles or more from the . * 

nearest- high school district are guaranteed 4.2.pUs.* " ' 
# . o ^districts, with at\ least 50 ADA or 30 miles or more from the nearest 
* high school district are. guaranteed 7.2 PUs:. . 

' :,.-°. v K ^ 'districts^with.at least 90 ADA or 30 miles or more from the nearest 

high school district are guaranteed 12 PUs.' 
j Also', O.o personnel units are. allocated to school districts with l°00«&or fewer 
• studeftts in'ADA to be* used cooperatively to peet accreditation standards.. This 
■ section -r^acesC.a ifec't'ion in .the existing ..education code *(not discussed in 
; this ^nua» which gives the Commissioner of Education' the- authority to allocate. 
r : 2$D0 discretionary unit p. * ' ^ ' ' •«• «* 



Maintenance and* Operatio'ns«Allotment , • 

■ ■ s x 

The maintenance and operations allotment 1 is increased from $115 per ADA 
Nin 1978-79 to*$128 per ADA in 1979-80 and $139 per ADA in 1980r81. These are 

'.increases of 11.3 and 8.6 percent respectively. 

• - < * * 

t Transportation 

A linear density forinula for distribution of regular transportation funds 
was adopted including additional fun^s'to extend bus routes where necessary to 
aVoid hazardous conditions. The special education transportation is .also, m- 
, creased. A' transportation save-harmless is established for 1979-80 and 1980-81. 
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' Compensatory Education * 

*State aid for educationally disadvantaged pupils is increased* f rom $40 to 
$44 per Titlfe I eligible student for districts receiving aid under & the National 
School Lunch^ Program, not to exceed a statewide limit of $42,900,000 per year. 

• 4 

Gifted and Talented ■ 

* State aid is provided to school districts offering programs fov gifted and 
talented students. First authorized for school year 1979-80, statewide aid is 
not to exceed $2 million the first yeaj^and $3 million in 1980-81^ ^ 

- Support for^Fa'st Growing School ^Districts . 

' Districts with a six percent or greater growth in ADA and ait effective tax 
rate above ,the statewide average shall receive additional state aid based on the 
following formula: s ^ » 

A . d m (Growth Rate - 1) x m x ^ 30 

- » . 0 . 06 

Total' statewide aid is not to exceed $2,500,000 per year.. 

Local Fund Assignment N " . * . 

The tax rates prescribed by the state for determining a school* district 
.Local Fund Assignment are reduced under SB 350'thereby decreasing the local 
district 1 Sxre qui red contribution to the%:ost of public education and increasing 
the State's share of the cost by $260 million in the 19-80-81 biennium. In 1978-79 

' - '•' ' ■ 
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a district's LocaTp^nd Assignment was the smallest contribution resulting 
from either a tfax of 18c per $100 of full .market value or 20.5c per $100 of 
agrioulturaj use or index value. Total LFA eould not exceed 125 percent- of 
the previous year's LFA. ' tor 1979-80, the tax rates yere reduced to 15c on 
full market value and 17.5c on index- valije , whichever is less. Fo>r 1980-81, 
the Local Fund Assignment is determined by levying a tax of 16c per $100 of 
index value. No district's LFA can exceed/l20 percent of its prior year LFA. 
+- 

Equalization Aid 

State equalization aid to school districts is increased by increasing th$> 
dollar amounts i'n the formula from $185 in 1978-79 to $275 in 1979-80 and $290 
in 1980-81. Statewide limits on the program establish that total aid qannot 
exceed $202 million in 1979-80 and $215 million in 1980-81. 

Minimum Aid ^ * 

A save-harmleae provision in the new legislation provides that no distric 
shall receive less state aid in 1979-80 or thereafter than it received in 1978^79 , 

Tax Relief Amen dment w 

In its deliberations on SB 350, the Texas legislature had to consider the 
impact of the Tax Relief Amendment on school district revenues. % The Amendment, 
a<|qgted by a vote of the e^torate in November 1978, provided a homestead 
exemption of«$5',000 fop^chool tax purposes and authorized the legislature to * 
act on several othprf specified property tax exemptions and valuations - such as, 
family automobiles , ^intangibles, personal property, household goods and other 
non-income producing personal effects. 

Thj> 66th Legislature supplemented the '$5,000 homestead esiemption with an 
additional $10,000 exemption on homesteads, owned by persons ovef age 65 and 
disabled persons. It also, established guidelines for productivity 1 valuation 
of agricultural a&d* timber land, - the loss, of revenue fo school districts from 
the homestead exemptions and the agricultural yalqation based on productivity 
was offset -by the passage of HB 10*60 which appropriated $220" million for direct 

reimbursement of local tax losses. In determining the amount of direct 

' i * 

reimbursement to districts under HB 1060, tjhe increases in state aid to districts 
due to reduced LFA's and increased Operating ^allowances are considered jas part 
-tf *±e offsetting allotment .< * Dlfir 4 




.Appendix G 
ANSWERS TO EXERCISES 



Exercises on Personnel Units 
1. District A 

Grades K-3 ADA/ 

Grades 4-6 A0A: 

Grades '7-9 ADA* 
{ .Grades 1Q-12 ADA 

' TOTAL P.U. f s ' 

District B / 

925 dividedj^y 18.5 equals 50 P.U. 
13O0 

1440 18. 
TOTAL P.UJs 



630 divided .by 18.5 eqiials 34- P.U. 

882 divided by 21 glials 42 P.U. 

700 divided by 20 equals 35 P.U. 

756 divided by 18 equals 42 P.U. 




149 P.U. 



District G 
2826 divided by. 18.5 equals 152/8 



3545 
3400 
3240 



21 
20 
18 



total P.U. 's 1 



168.8 
•170* 
180 
671. 6 



} 
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2. District A 



- V « • ♦ 


PU Value 


Total PU 


. 2 Educational Aides II ■ * " 


;60. ' ' 


1.20 


**** 1 Educational Aide III 


.75 


' .75 


20 Bachelor's Degree Teachers 


1.00 


20.00 


10 Master's Degree Teachers 


1.00 


10.00 


1 Vocational Education Teacher 


1.00 


1.00 


5 Special Education Teachers 


1.00 . - 


5.00 


1 Librarian 


1.00 


1.00 


2 Counselors 


1 . 20 ' 


. 2.40" 


1 Assistant Principals , W^1.25 


1.25- 


. 1 Principal - 20-40 Teachers 


1.40 


1.40 , 


1 Superintendent- 401-3000 ADA 


1.75- 


1.75 


TOTAL Required PU Allotment 






District B 






, « 
Total Required PU Allotment 65.3 
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Exercises on Foundation School Budget 




* 


1. District A • 








Personnel Expenses 



'2 Educational Aides' II 
1 Educational. Aids- III 4 
20 ^Bachelor's- Degree Teachers \ 
10 Master's Degree Teachers 
r Libra'rian' 

5 Special Education Teachers 
* 2 Counselors * 

Assistant Principal ^ 4 
1 Principal - £0^40 Teache^* %; 
1 Superintendent <^401-30a'Q ADA 
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Pay . 
Grade 
$ank 


Starting 
•Salary * 
Index 


Total, Index 
Valtte 
(//Personnel X 
Salary Index) 


. 2- ' 


'. 53 


1.06, 


3 


.63 


.63 ' 




'."90" 


\ 18.00 " 


< 

.- 8 


* 0 


J 9.60 


7 


.90 


.90' 


10, \ 


.90 
. .99 


. 4.50 
1.98 


11 


« 1:05 -,. 


• * 1,05 . 


13 


1.16 ' 


1.16 . 


15 ' *• 

« 


* 

1.4Q 

0 


1.40 


87 

t. , 


» 


(> ' 
-0 - 




% ■ 


t 
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Total^Index Value 4(^28 * 

Total Foundation SalafcjjT^ Salary PU Value X $949 X 10 months 



= 40.28 X 949 X 10 



« j 



Maintenance and Operation 

Regular: ' ($115 X 1500) ' $172,500 
- Special Ed: ($500 X 50) " 25,000 



t 



Transportation 
• 20 buses X . $5492 . $190,840* 

(50 exceptional students X $292) 14,600 



. . t 



$382', 257. 20 

r 



$197,500.00 



$124,440.00 



Compensatory Education 
' '($40 X 180) $ 7,200.-00 

Driver Education * 

($25 X 130) . " v $ 3,250.00 

\ ■ ■ . 

Bilingual Education 

($25 X g25) .r $ 5,625.00 



District A Total Budget * . ' $72Q,272.20 



/ 
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Exercises on Local Fund Assignment 9 ^ 9 

.1. District A , 

LFAj based on. Full Market Value = '".0018 X '$35,820,07*3 

LFA' 2 based on Agricultural Use ■ .00205 X $31,219,587 
125% last Year '*s LFA- = 1.25 X $60,00j0 

4 Actual LFA = $64,000 (Based on AgriculturaljpUse^Value ) 
District B w 

-LFA L = ,0018 y X $87,376,069 = $157, 277 
LFA 2 = % 00205 X ^$76, 764, 100 = $157,366 

• LFA 3 = 1.25 X $155,133 , = $193,916 . ' * 

Actual T.FA = $157,277 

l « V 

2. District? C « * * \ 

LFA X = ..0018 X $92,175,200 = $165,915" • 

LFA 2 - .00205 X $81,954,000 =~$168,006 

- 4fc 

• LFA 3 .= 1.25 X- $132,000 ■ = ^$165,000 ' 

. Actual LFA, = $1-65,000 - * 

*LFA can!t exceed 125% of last year's LFA 

District D* * 

= ..0018 X $2,000,000^00 = $3,600,000 

, LFA^ s .00205 X $1,000,000,000 <? $2 , 050 , 000t 

'^3 =. 1-25. X 000, GOO = $2.,50Q,0Q0 
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Exer&Lses_ 
1. i/istri 



■ . . . * 

-89- 

on Available Sdiool Fund 



trict A: '.ASF = 1500 ADA X $240/ADA • " X 

? = $360,000 

• *' District B: ASF » 2500 ADA X $240/ADA 

• » '$600,000 

2." District C: ■ $720,000 . \ „ 

District D: $1,800,00©' * 

" District E: $9§0,000 

District F: ♦ .$3,765,600 ■ 

Exercises on Foundation School Funds . 
1. District A • ■ 

FSF ■ (Fdh Budget - LFA) - ASF 

* = $720,272 - $64,000.-'- $360,000 

= $656,272 - $360,000 '■• 
= $296,272 



District B :^ NA 
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District C . ' 

FSF - ($12T480,000 - $4,200,000) - $2,880,000 
- $8^80,000 - $2,880,000 
» $5,400,000 

FSF ($12-, 480, 000 - $5^040,000) - $2,880,000 
. ? '.$7,440 ^000 - $2,880,000 
.. = $4,560,000 • * ■ 

\ 

District D ■ 'I H&p 

ASF 2,000 ADA X "$244/ ADA • 
- «. $480,000 

FSF = (Foundation Budget - LFA) - ASF 

= ($2,585,000 - $2,300,000) *- $480,000 
., » $285,000 - .$480,000. 
(-) $19$, 0^9 
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i . 

District receives^ no Foundation School Funds". It does, however, receive its 
full entitlement to Available School Funds. ' * *- 

, T .... * *• 

Exerbises on Local^Enrichment 

1. District A: Maximum local Revenue = .015 X $35,820,073 

= $537,301 

r 

District B: - .015 X $87,376,069 

= $1,310,641 - ... 

/ * * • 

, ^ 

District C: * $1,382,628* < 
District D: = $30,000,000 : 



2. District A: 

LE = Maximum Bocal Enrichitent - LFA 

^ - $537,301 - $64,000 

= $473,301^ | 



District B: 



LE = $1,310,641 -* $193,916 

= $1,116,725 

•District C: = $1,217,628 „ 

District Dt = $27*500,000 



*- *c»f . aovnman mativo cmct» 1*81-0-730-203/2223 N ■ - 
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